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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On Sunday, February 18, the sudden death from an accident 
of the King of the Belgians was announced. He had fallen 
; from a height while rock climbing alone 
ey Eoveny near his country place. Death was instan- 
taneous. The fall actually occurred on 
February 17, but it was only after many hours of anxious 
searching in the dark that the King’s body was found. The 
shock of the news has been great. Belgium is plunged in 
grief at the loss of her leader and is full of uncertainty about 
the future. In England this sorrow is shared to the full by 
the generation that remembers the courage and constancy of 
King Albert, whose life has been cut short at an age when 
men may still look forward to years of useful activity. “‘ When 
that great kings return to clay ” they only too often have the 
conventional requiem of grave and sympathetic words, 
dressed so as to be suitable to their rank, before they pass into 
the twilight of half recollection. It will not be so with King 
Albert, for he belongs to the company of great national 
heroes, and such are immortal, for they represent the soul 
of a people. Whatever happens to the world certain names 
will never be forgotten. Joan of Arc by her youth and sex 
is the first of that noble army, to which also belong Alfred the 
Great and William the Silent. King Albert was such another, 
and the nobility of his character, the simplicity of his manners 
and the overwhelming nature of his trial, place him among the 
greatest figures of history. When we are impatient with the 
conditions of our modern world, with its confusion and 
pettiness, we need only remind ourselves that we were the 
contemporaries of King Albert of Belgium to realise that we 
are still living in an age than can be heroic. 
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Kine ALBERT had been five years on the throne when the 
Germans made their onslaught on the civilisation of the 
world. While on a visit to Berlin in 1913 
he had been told by the German Emperor 
that the attack by Germany on France was due the following 
year. The geographical position of Belgium between the two 
great antagonists was one of great difficulty. King Albert 
knew that the integrity of his kingdom had been guaranteed 
by England, France and Germany, but he had read history, 
He knew the value of German pledges. He devoted himself 
before the war to trying to strengthen Belgian defences, but 
Belgium is a democracy, the king is constitutional, he has 
immense prestige, and limited powers; the Belgian deputies 
thought that ‘there will be no more war.’ The King’s 
warnings were disregarded, the army, the fortresses were not 
strengthened as they should have been. A weak man would 
have washed his hands of the whole affair. Not so King 
Albert... On August 2, 1914, the Germans asked permission 
to bring the mightiest army in the world through Belgium 
in order to attack France. Under the leadership of their 
King the Belgians refused to allow this, appealing to England 
and France as co-signatories to the pact guaranteeing Belgian 
integrity. The Germans invaded the little country, and, in 
spite of the heroic resistance put up by the King and his 
army, they overran nearly the whole of it in ten days, com- 
mitting such atrocities against men, women and children as 
had not been known in Europe for centuries. King Albert 
found himself holding on to a tiny corner of his kingdom with 
a handful of soldiers. He was only the ‘‘ Roi de vingt 
clochers,” but he had, nevertheless, by his action, given the 
whole war its character. It was seen to be what it was, an 
attack on quiet, civilised countries who only wanted to 
live at peace with their neighbours. The figure of King 
Albert was, and will remain, that which best illustrates those 
tragic years. 


In 1914 


Wuart the contemporaries of the noble King who has just 
died saw was a man of perfect honour, uprightness and sim- 
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plicity, with good judgment to guide him, and indomitable 
tenacity in holding to his course. A tall, silent man, with 
no heroics in his vocabulary, with physical 


What His =~ courage, a lover of hard exercise, an early 
Contemporaries. ands é . 
Saw pioneer of aviation, a fine mountaineer, and 


possessing that measure of good luck which 
is necessary for all great historical figures. During the war 
he hardly left the only fragment of his kingdom which was 
not in German occupation. His headquarters were at La 
Panne and his life was spent either in the trenches where he 
was under fire every day for years or flying over the enemy’s 
lines. Never did he fail to reanimate and enhearten his men, 
never did he forget what he was resisting and why. When 
war ended he showed all the qualities of a great constitutional 
ruler. The personal impact he made was summed up by 
Paul Bourget: “... Von devient plus honnéte homme en 
pensant a lui” (One becomes a more decent fellow if one even 
thinks of him). This is the King that Belgium has lost. 
His consort is worthy of him. ‘“‘A wall of steel,” she is 
reported to have said, “‘ has descended between me and my 
former country’ (Bavaria). Without faltering she took up 
her royal burden and was second only to her husband in 
Belgian hearts. King Albert is succeeded by his elder son, 
the Duke of Brabant, who is married to a Swedish princess. 
He succeeds at the age of 32 to a throne consolidated by his 
father’s career and work for the Belgian people. The tributes 
to the life and character of King Albert have been world-wide. 
In France—where he had a niche of his own belonging to 
his descent from Louis Philippe—they have been heartfelt. 
In England the B.B.C. made special arrangements for a tribute 
by Sir John Simon, which was both good in taste and 
delivery. 


As we went to press last month the Chautemps Ministry 
fell owing to its hesitation in dealing with the Stavisky case, 
and Monsieur Daladier, who had recently been 
Prime Minister, formed a new Government 
with a re-shuffle of the same Socialist Ministers. 
This Ministry was a short-lived affair, and its few days of 


The French 
Riots 
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office, by a series of arbitrary actions, took the French capital 
into the trough of disorder and riots. Monsieur Daladier on 
assuming office dismissed the Paris Prefect of Police, Monsieur 
Chiappe, whose crime, apparently, was that he had kept 
order without bloodshed in the Paris streets during very 
difficult years. At the same time he also dismissed Monsieur 
Fabre, the venerable and respected head of the national 
theatre, the Comédie Frangaise, because he had put on 
Shakespeare’s “ Coriolanus. A police officer replaced him 
and the surprised Monsieur Fabre suddenly found himself a 
national hero; there was a howl of mingled laughter and 
anger at his removal, which was not diminished by his re- 
instatement. In the meantime it was made known that 
documents connected with the Stavisky case had been stolen 
from the examining magistrates’ court, while speeches very 
damaging to the Government’s conduct of this affair were 
daily made in the Chamber. On February 6 grave rioting 
broke out in Paris during the meeting of the Chamber on 
that day. The occasion of the fighting was the advance of 
a large crowd upon the Gardes Mobiles, who had been set 
to guard the approach from the Place de la Concorde to the 
Chamber of Deputies. These guardians of the peace fired 
on the demonstrators with ball cartridges, hitting not only 
sightseers but bands of old soldiers who headed the procession 
of demonstrators and who were marching in an orderly man- 
ner, carrying the national flag. No one yet knows who gave 
the order to fire with ball, and the responsibilities are not yet 
fixed, but the fact that anciens combattants have been fired on 
and killed has given rise to the most sinister theories about 
Government intentions on February 6. It is thought that 
certain Ministers meant to seize the power and to abolish the 
constitutional safeguards. 


THERE was, on February 6, a three-cornered duel in Paris. 
The Communists turned out in large numbers to loot and 
destroy, and in the course of the day they 
did a lot of damage, including setting fire to 
the Ministry of Marine in the Rue Royale, overturning 
kiosks and rooting up and setting fire to gas mains. Orders 


The Antagonists 
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had been given to defend the Chamber of Deputies, no 
matter what else was destroyed, and the bulk of the Gardes 
Republicains and Gardes Mobiles were there, while very little 
seems to have been done to preserve order elsewhere, mobs 
roaring at will in the boulevards. Into this turmoil bands 
of Royalists marched from time to time with banners and 
had frequent clashes with the Communists. After the firing 
with ball in the Place de la Concorde, the crowd lost its 
temper and got out of hand. This is what a correspondent 
writes of the event :— 

There will, of course, be assertions and denials on both sides, but 
there remain two indisputable facts which damn the Government : 
they served out ball cartridge to the troops which, as far as I know, 
has never been done before on such occasions, and which was un- 
warranted on this occasion, the Government well knowing that the 
manifestants were unarmed. Then they warned the hospitals before- 
hand to be ready to receive wounded. An American friend, who may 
be deemed an impartial witness, managed to stay in the precincts of the 
Place de la Concorde from 7.30 to midnight on the fatal evening. His 
testimony is that the manifestants were quite calm to begin with, but 
that the behaviour of the gardes mobiles was so uniformly and in- 
sistently provocative that he was more than once tempted to join 
the manifestants. 

A friend of ours, a young married woman, courageously went down 
with her husband to the Place de la Concorde to help to bring in the 
wounded in their car. They on one occasion lifted a boy into the car 
who was evidently badly hit ; he just had time to murmur “ Mon pére 
est mort pour la France,” and then collapsed and died in their arms. 
Another boy who cried “ Vive la France ! ” was immediately shot down 
at the foot of the obelisk. 

What can one think of a government who contemplated calling upon 
young recruits to shoot down war veterans among whom there might 
be their relatives, fathers even ! 

When the news came in next morning the sentiment was one of 
mingled indignation and anguish such as I have never known in France 
in any of the political crises I have lived through. Later, when it was 
known that Daladier had resigned, the newspaper kiosks were taken by 
storm and the feeling was one of profound relief. . . . 


TRE casualties were stated next day to be 15 killed and 900 
wounded, of whom about 400 were police and guards. A 
maidservant at the Crillon Hotel was fatally 
ae San wounded while looking out of a window. 
According to reliable observers who were 
present, it is not yet certain whether the firing in the Place 
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de la Concorde was begun by the rioters or the Gardes Mobiles, 
The first heavy volley certainly came from the Gardes Mobiles, 
but it is thought that individual Communists among the old 
soldiers’ company may have fired first. This group of 
demonstrators, carrying the national flag, received the full 
force of the volley, and the cry instantly went up that the 
Government were firing on the Tricolor. Heavy volleys 
continued to be directed on the ex-soldiers, and the indigna. 
tion of the Parisians after this knew no bounds. From the 
moment that the flag was fired on the Daladier Ministry was 
doomed. Had they not resigned on February 7 they would 
have been attacked by a much more formidable body of 
old soldiers than those who were shot at on February 6, 
The rioting did not cease at once. Communists do not riot 
for mere political reasons, and those who had begun to loot 
on the 6th continued their disturbances on the 7th, while 
noisy demonstrations took place against the Garde Repub. 
licains in several places. Monsieur Herriot, a former Socialist 
Premier, was mobbed ; and Monsieur Frot, the Minister of 
the Interior, who was responsible for orders to the Garde 
Mobiles, had a sommation to leave the Bar, and his legal 
robes were burnt by a group of barristers. 


THE moment that the President of the Republic, Monsieur 
Lebrun, received the resignation of the Daladier Government, 
_ he telephoned to Monsieur Gaston Doumergue, 
sovniteomntian who was in the country, and asked him to 
form a Ministry. Monsieur Doumergue ac- 
cepted on condition of his having the support of all ex-Prime 
Ministers. The assurance of this support was given, and the 
new Prime Minister came at once to Paris to form his 
Government, travelling at night and reaching the capital 
at 8.45 on the morning of February 9. There he had a most 
moving greeting, crowds being massed everywhere on his 
route to welcome and thank him. After a long and difficult 
day of negotiations the composition of his Cabinet was 
announced as follows :— 


*M. Gaston DoUMERGUE ... = ... Prime Minister 
*M. ANDRE TARDIEU ie ee .... Without Portfolio 
*M. Epovarp HERRIOT yeu fe ... Without Portfolio 
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*M. Lovis BaRTHOU ... at sis ... Foreign Affairs 
M. Henri CHERON ... ie a ... Justice 

*M. ALBERT SARRAUT — ae ... Interior 

MARSHAL PETAIN .... “ a ... War 

M. FrANGoIs PierRtI _ a ... Marine 

GENERAL DENAIN ... ed Ree > Air 

M. GERMAIN-MARTIN ae an ... Finance 

M. ArméE Berruop ... fe aes ... Education 

M. LaMouREUx Me Ae By ... Commerce 

*M. PrerRE Laval ...° ... ee ... Colonies 

M. HENRI QUEUILLE is ine ... Agriculture 

M. Pierre ETIENNE FLANDIN .... .-- Public Works 

M. Louris Marin _... as ee ..- Health 

M. RIvoLtez7 ... Egos Sis ae ... Pensions 

M. MARQUET ... ae Ss aa .... Labour 

M. WILLIAM BERTRAND .... ae .... Mercantile Marine 
M. MaLLaRME i Posts and Telegraphs 


*Former Prime Ministers. 

The above represents the various parties in the Chamber, 
with the exception of the Socialists, who are under the 
leadership of Monsieur Blum, a sinister personage whose 
political viewpoint resembles that of some of our own 
Socialist politicians. The first act of the new Prime Minister 
was to issue an appeal to his fellow-countrymen to do their 
duty ‘‘ by removing all agitation and by placing the interests 
of France and the Republic above everything.” The Com- 
munists continued their looting and rioting on February 9 
in the Belleville district, but by this time France had a 
Government and in Monsieur Albert Sarraut an active Minister 
of the Interior, who put sufficient forces into the field to quell 
the rioters, though not before a wretched policeman who was 
pulled off a motor-coach by the mob had been beaten sense- 
less; he died of his injuries. The rioting continued that 
day until midnight, and Paris has since been quiet in spite 
of a “‘ general strike” that was called by the Socialists on 
Monday, February 12. This in spite of all the efforts of the 
French Trades Union leaders, who wanted to see the 
machinery of the Government break down, was a fizzle. 
It was inconvenient, it was irritating, but it did no par- 
ticular harm, and it showed clearly that French working 
men, like British working men, are not prepared to wreck 
their country in order to make a revolution. As in 1926, 
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the British workmen would not follow Mr. MacDonald and 
his red flag, so in 1934 the French workmen did not follow 
the inciters to mischief. 


MonsIEUR GasToN DouMERGUE, who at the age of 71 has 
been recalled to power from the retreat in which he had vowed 
to remain, was the most popular and successful 
of all the French Presidents since the institu. 
tion of the Republic in 1872. He left office in 
1931. Previously to that he had held other offices and he 
was for some years President of the Senate. So complete 
has been his retirement during the last two years that he has 
refused all suggestions that he should return to Parliament, 
and has actually, at the moment, no seat in either the Chamber 
or Senate. He is a shrewd, kindly man, with a measure of 
wit, as may be shown by the fact that when he arrived in 
Paris in the early morning of February 9 and was instantly 
besieged by reporters, he smilingly told them that he had 
lived so long in his province that he had forgotten how to 
speak the sort of French they would understand. He has 
come, quite simply and making no bones about it, at the 


Monsieur 
Doumergue 


call of duty, and that he will do his best without any fan. 


faronnade is the opinion of all who know him. Writing only 
ten days after the formation of this Government, it is satis. 
factory to know, as the writer knows on very good authority, 
that the advent to power of Monsieur Doumergue as Prime 
Minister, and Monsieur Barthou as Foreign Minister, was 
instantly felt by the chancellories of Europe. ‘‘ Someone is 
taking hold,” was the remark of a distinguished foreign 
diplomat. The Chamber of Deputies has rallied to the 
Government by large majorities. We are happy in having 
the opportunity this month of introducing this great 
Frenchman to our readers. 


Wuat was the role of the British during this fateful crisis 
in the capital of their nearest neighbour and most hardly 

: , ? The i . 
England’s Role tested war ally? The English people were 


people whose difficulties they were all the better able to 


moved by the deepest sympathy for the French | 
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appreciate because they had seen a strike and an attempted 
revolution in 1926 in their own country, an attempt blessed 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and led by his Socialist com- 
rades. The British therefore watched events hour by hour, 
and they participated in the French feeling of relief when the 
riots ceased. The great and powerful “ National ’” Govern- 
ment, however, was apparently without sympathy or under- 
standing. At a time when France was still struggling with 
street fighting and threats of a general strike, our Mr. 
Runciman, who has never forgiven France for being invaded 
by Germany and thus causing a war, sent an ultimatum 
about a trade dispute, giving only three days’ notice to 
Monsieur Doumergue’s Government, then barely constituted. 
The ultimatum stated that we should put heavy duties on 
their goods unless they altered their quota figures within 
that time. Now no one disputes the right of the British 
Government to take their action to protect British trade 
when necessary, but the moment chosen by Mr. Runciman 
for his ultimatum, which was said to be taken in disregard 
of the expert opinion of the Foreign Office, was absolutely 
indefensible and has been generally reprobated by his fellow- 
countrymen. 


AUSTRIAN tension between the Government of Doctor Dollfuss 
and the Austrian Socialists came to a head on February 12, 
: while the Chancellor was paying an official 
ae visit to Hungary; this fact shows that he 
did not anticipate trouble. But it is now 

known that the Socialists had undoubtedly intended to 
make a revolution on February 13, and knowledge of this 
caused the Government to take the offensive the day before 
the outbreak was due, by searching for arms at Linz and 
elsewhere. It is not without significance that the French 
riots and the Austrian fighting occurred on dates so close 
together. Some common knowledge by French and Austrian 
Socialists of each other’s plans seems probable. Messieurs 
Blum, Daladier and Frot may have known what was pre- 
paring in Vienna for February 13. The general strike in 
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France was fixed for that day, and there was no point in 
choosing this date except to make our flesh creep with the 
imposing idea of a general European upheaval. What 
probably occurred is that the Viennese revolt of the 13th 
was not able to be called off when the Paris coup de main 
failed on the 6th. The good sense of the French people thus 
prevented not only serious upheaval in their own country, 
but also a Socialist revolution in Austria. The tragedy of 
the latter country is that the two elements who wish to 
avoid Hitlerism were fighting with each other while the real 
enemy to both looked on with glee. Fighting began on the 
Monday and continued to rage for three days, the Socialists 
having ample arms, ammunition and machine-guns. The 
casualties were made known on February 16, the day after 
fighting ended and while Vienna was still upset. Government 
forces, 102 dead and 319 wounded. Only 42 killed in Vienna. 
Civilian (7.e., rebel) losses are said to have been 137 dead 
and 339 wounded. Of the dead 105 were killed in Vienna. 
At first the none too strong Austrian Government seemed 
to our lenient British eyes rather severe. Five men were 
hanged on February 16. The British Minister has been 
instructed to urge Doctor Dollfuss to exercise the clemency 
to which it is known that he inclines. We must not, however, 
expect other people to follow our Irish and Indian examples. 
These have been too unsuccessful for us to expect to find 
imitators in our policy of allowing terrorists to wage war. 


A VERY good account of the history of this affair appeared 
in The Times of February 17. Tracing the story of the 
The Story revolt, this despatch says : 


The Socialists had lived under the shadow of 
impending doom for the last 11 months, a period which they had spent 
in replenishing their arsenals and organizing their defence. It had 
long been known—said Dr. Kemptner, the chief organizer of the 
Patriotic Front, in a broadcast address last night—that the proscribed 
Schutzbund had begun to work again in secret. There were roll-calls 
(he went on to say), recruiting, and conspiracy in preparation for the 
zero hour, and feverish work on the completion of arsenals. Arms 
were smuggled into Austria or imported under false declarations, and 
then distributed and concealed. Many of the workers believed that 
these armaments were for use against the Nazis, otherwise they would 
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never have understood the accumulation of such stores of war material 
by a party professing to be the standard-bearer of pacifism. 

Although this is an ex-parte statement, this description of the 
military preparations must now be taken as correct. 

It may seem strange that the Austrian Government should 
not have prevented this arms traffic, but there is an explana- 
tion. The Government is poor, it has had its hands full 
trying to keep down Nazi conspiracies. Searching the 
strongholds of the Socialists who lived in their own fortresses 
in Vienna was very difficult and would have brought on 
conflict at once. 

Not all Ministers were convinced until fairly recently that the 
Socialists would decide in the last resort on armed resistance to their 
internal enemy. 

It is claimed that the Socialist leaders’ decision to fight was 
by the narrow margin of one vote. It is only right to say 
that the fugitive Socialist leaders deny the whole of this story. 
They say they had machine-guns and rifles (and ammunition ?) 
dating from the War. 


VIENNA is said to contain two million Socialists and the 
town has a large and splendid quarter built by a Socialist 
7 overnment to house working-class people. 

The Socialist 8 ; aN g : 7 
Tradition The great municipal tenements, built out of 
current revenue, house 200,000 people in ideal 
conditions, and are recognized as models of their kind throughout the 
world. But they had been designed also, it is now plausibly asserted, 
as a ring of fortresses with concrete shelters and stores for arms. Pride 
in this defensive plan and its fulfilment may have given a false sense 


of security to men accustomed to calculate in terms of rifles and 
machine-guns but not of artillery. 


Once the Dollfuss Government had made up its mind to rest 
on the Heimwehr (with Italian Fascist support), it was clear 
that they would have to try a fall with the Socialists. They 
intercepted a telegram which revealed that the fight would 
be begun by the Socialists on Monday, February 13. They 
decided to forestall the rebellion :— 
. .. the Government got in first and may just have won the 
race by preventing Schutzbund fighting squads from deploying with 
their machine-guns, rifles, and hand grenades within or near to the 


inner city of Vienna. Moreover, the Government had taken measures 
to hinder effective proclamation of a general strike. 
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The clash is really between the Conservative and Catholic 
peasants of the country, and the Marxist Socialists of the 
town. As long as Germany had the Weimar constitution 
the Austrian Socialists looked on the Anschluss as a hopeful 
and desirable policy. The advent of Herr Hitler threw 
them back on themselves. German Socialists had put up 
no fight, Austrian Socialists would be crushed mercilessly 
by Hitlerism. The Viennese Socialists, therefore, became the 
most vehement opponents of union with Germany. In 
suppressing them, Herr Dollfuss has perhaps parted with his 
strongest allies in the preservation of the integrity of Austria, 


AFFAIRS in Austria are slowly drawing towards their ap. 
pointed end, and the weakness of the policy of Great Britain 
has been fully revealed by the challenge 
to civilization in that country. The recent 
fighting has been watched with silent satis. 
faction by the Germans, who see the country they wish to 
absorb weakened by internal dissensions of the gravest kind. 
It is true that Herr Dollfuss, between the German and the 
Italian horns of his dilemma, has yielded to Italian pressure 
rather than to German, for this is at the moment the lesser 
of two evils, but in relying almost against his will upon Italy, 
he is relying upon a prop that may not support him. The 
Italians gave the greatest encouragement to Herr Hitler and 
Herr von Goering last year, imagining them to be disciples 
of the Duce and the Nazi faith to be an offspring of Fascism. 
This has proved to be a very wrong estimate and it looks as if 
Italy had, in forcing the Heimwehr pace in Austria, made 
just such another miscalculation. Without the Italian 
pressure behind Prince Starhemberg, leader of the Heimwehr, 
Doctor Dollfuss would not have had to force the Socialists 
into the open. Italy, in her desire to see a second Fascist 
State arise on her borders, has most probably broken the 
Austrian front against absorption into Germany. Italian 
papers have welcomed the victory of Austrian Fascism ; 
they are shortsighted. There are affinities between Nazis and 
Fascists, a common dislike of democracy and a general belief 
in short cuts that point to the probable end of this affair 


The Future of 
Austria 
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unless Herr Dollfuss can get support from elsewhere. The 
two great European countries which are still free, and still 
on @ Parliamentary basis, England and France, have 
temporised so long that it is not certain whether the 
situation can now be saved by their joint declaration 
(on February 18) with Italy that the independence of 
Austria must be respected. The policy of Anschluss will 
have been brought nearer by the recent events in Vienna. 
It is to this that all our whittling away of the Peace Treaty 
has come, that the European territorial clauses are at the 
mercy of the predatory power against whom we fought for 
four years. 


By signing a pact last month of non-aggression with Poland 
that is to last ten years Germany has freed herself from danger 
on her eastern frontier. This pact was welcomed 
by the whole of the British press, but all that it 
does for Europe is to safeguard Germany on one 
front, while she acts as she chooses on another. The wedges 
driven between the Allies have been effective because of the 
astonishing short-sightedness of the heads of Allied Govern- 
ments. Signor Mussolini has helped Germany towards her 
Nazi constitution in every possible way. Great Britain has 
been chiefly instrumental in allowing her to keep her money 
for arms instead of paying those to whom she owed it, while 
France, until recently absorbed in her own troubles, has 
only just realised at the 11th hour what was happening 
in the world. When there are such divergent views and 
such atrophy among civilized nations the rough and ready 
people who know what they want and are quite unscrupulous 
in their methods have a good chance of getting their way. 
Neither England, Italy nor Poland want to see Germany 
absorb Austria, and yet each one of these countries has 
greatly helped to promote German strength and German 
ambitions, and France, isolated, has been unable to with- 
stand the recovery of German military power. It looks 
almost as if our politicians wanted another world war. They 
have certainly for 13 years done everything possible to bring 
it about. 


VOL. Om l 


The Polish 
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THE great powers being thus in disarray they are not so great 
as they were, and they are drifting or, like Italy, are indulging , 
in a foreign policy that may well recoil upon 
themselves. The lesser powers are therefore 
conscious that they must rely on each other for 
protection. This sentiment has drawn certain of the Balkan 
nations together into an informal defensive alliance. Thege 
are Roumania, Greece, Turkey and Yugo-Slavia. The signa. 
ture took place at Athens on February 9, and Monsiew 
Titulescu, the Roumanian Foreign Minister, gave his im. 
pressions to the press of the value of the agreement. ‘‘ Noth. 
ing,” he said, “is so likely to prevent war as to let any 
possible aggressor know beforehand that he will be up against 
strength so greatly superior to his own that in attacking he 
would be destroyed. That is the true conception of security.” 
We commend this statement to the consideration of those of 
our politicians who are proud “ on moral grounds ”’ of British 
military weakness. Bulgaria and Albania have not joined this 
Balkan entente and profess some anxiety about it. They 
may, however, join later. It is as a fact meant as a warning 
both to Russia and to Germany that the Balkan powers 
mean to hold together to resist aggression. The British press, 
which was in ecstasies about the German-Polish pact, rather 
threw cold water upon this Balkan agreement. 


The Balkan 


Pact 


StncE the House reassembled after Christmas, a subtle 
change in regard to the question of armaments has become 
apparent. ‘Till lately the majority has been 
content to respond to the crack of the 
whip and, apart from a Tory minority, have 
done as they have been told. The only noticeable break 
away had been over India. But to-day the question of 
National Defence, which was brought to the fore by Lon 
Lloyd’s motion at the Party Conference at Birmingham last 
October, overshadows everything else, and has changed the 
situation. A great many Members have at last made the 
discovery that we are living in an armed, arming, and dan- 
gerous world; that the Disarmament Conference is pain- 
fully drawing to its unsatisfactory, but inevitable, end ; and 
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that, in the meantime, the British Empire remains the only 
existing and largest inadequately defended piece of treasure 
the world has ever seen. Last week Mr. Reginald Clarry 
brought forward a motion which, had it been driven to a 
division, would have staggered the Government. For on the 
question of National Defence it is not only that section of the 
House of Commons which is opposed to the White Paper 
which is intensely interested, but a great many supporters 
of White Paper policy in India are becoming increasingly 
anxious as to our defenceless position both on land, at sea, 
and in the air. The Government has entered on its third 
year of office, and many of the rank and file who now realize 
that, whatever may happen in the future, they are not likely 
to be returned at the next election, have no desire to leave a 
bad record behind them. And a bad record, as they rightly 
understand it, involves the responsibility of having sat for a 
term of years in Parliament watching our national defences 
slowly crumble, and doing nothing about it. 


Ir may be wondered whether the curious coincidence occurred 
to Mr. Baldwin that, after a dozen years in Parliament, fate 

should have given Mr. Reginald Clarry, of 
Mr. Clarry’s  a}) people, the chance of moving his motion 
Motion . 

in regard to National Defence. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Clarry is the Member for Newport, the 
man who by winning the critical by-election in that con- 
stituency in 1922 was instrumental in breaking the wartime 
coalition and was chaired and cheered in the Carlton Club. 
As Mr. Clarry rose to move his motion more than one Member 
wondered just how ominous his action appeared in the eyes 
of the Leader of the Conservative Party—once himself a 
destroyer of coalition, to-day its chief defender. The motion, 
while expressing appreciation of the efforts of the National 
Government to secure world-wide disarmament, considered 
the growing disparity in armaments of the United Kingdom 
in relation to other Powers had brought about a situation 
which seriously imperilled the security and independence of 
the Empire and endangered peace. The motion, in conse- 
quence, urged that although anxious to co-operate in a 
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universal policy of peace and disarmament, either through the 
League of Nations or by direct international agreements, 
the Government should pursue a course which would ade- 
quately safeguard our industrial, political and national 
existence. Mr. Clarry showed the peril in which we stand and 
suggested that the Government should consider in a calm and 
dispassionate manner such measures as are available for the 
security of the Realm. He drew a broad picture of the 
situation, how during the last few decades our responsibilities 
and obligations and commitments had steadily increased, 
while in contrast our means of fulfilling them had equally 
steadily decreased. 


THE late Lord Roberts, in the few years preceding the World 
War, uttered many warnings which passed unheeded. In 
1913 a responsible member of the Liberal 


Warnings Government described Lord Roberts as being 
To-day and : " : 
Yesterday in a state of senile decay and a foolish old 


man. Within twelve months of that state- 
ment this country was fighting for its existence, and during 
the course of that war London was bombed from the air. 
The late Sir Geoffrey Salmond, who was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Air Defences of Great Britain, pointed out that, 
whenever disarmament is spoken of, the Air Forces of the 
world are very clearly mentioned. ‘‘ These Air Forces are,” 
he said, just before his death, ‘‘ if people would only realize 
it, the greatest deterrent against war which could possibly be 
invented. Whether individual statesmen or whole people 
contemplate a war in the future, they will know very well 
that if they have the temerity to take such a responsibility, 
they lay open their country to terrible attacks from the 
enemy, who will take no notice of the old frontiers but will 
transfer the attack immediately to the home front. With 
this possibility existing, are they so likely to take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of creating a war?” It has often 
been said that there is no defence against bombing from the 
air at night. To those who have applied their minds to the 
problem it has become increasingly clear that there is only 
one defence, namely, that if any particular nation commits 
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this outrage, the nation attacked will do likewise the following 
night. The nation, therefore, originally attacked is, if it is 
capable of returning blow for blow, more secure than if it is 
incapable of hitting back. One would imagine that, with our 
present weakness on the sea we should obviously have a pre- 
ponderating superiority in the air, but we all know that that 
is not the case, and that to-day we are the sixth on the list 
of Powers in relative strength in the air. How helpful 
Liberals and Radicals have been on this question will be 
realized when we recall that Mr. Lloyd George in January, 
1914, considered the international situation so rosy that he 
saw fit to state in Parliament that the time had come to 
overhaul our armaments with a view to reducing them. Nor 
did Sir Henry Page Croft forget during the debate on Mr 
Clarry’s motion to draw attention to Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
speech. Sir Herbert had gone out of his way to repeat the 
kind of thing he was saying immediately before the War. 
Sir Herbert was at pains to tell the House and the world 
that in all the years that have passed he has gained nothing 
in experience and nothing in foresight. When Sir Henry 
Page Croft politely drew attention to Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
pre-War utterances on the need for disarmament which he 
had just repeated, Sir Herbert, with great show of indignation, 
interrupted that the whole Cabinet at that time had been in 
agreement. As if this made things better. Perhaps it 
cannot really surprise us that the Liberal candidates at 
Cambridge and Lowestoft lost their deposits. 


THESE disarmament dreams, so cherished by Sir John Simon, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, and the Socialist Party and, of course, 
our Prime Minister, received another rude 
shock by a most trenchant article written 
on February 9 in the Daily Mail by Professor J. H. Morgan, 
K.C., D.L. No reader of The National Review should miss 
this, because Professor Morgan, who was formerly Deputy- 
Adjutant-General and British Military Representative on the 
Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control in Germany 
from 1919-23 and is one of the greatest living authorities 
on the practical working of disarmament, shows clearly and 
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unanswerably that Germany was never disarmed, and, 
further, that to disarm her was, and is, impossible. To do g9 
would have entailed the closing down of 7,000 factories and 
the destruction of much plant which would have reduced 
industrial Germany to the condition of a devastated district, 
“We might have made a desert,” he says, “ but could we 
have called it Peace? We represented as much to the 
Council of Ambassadors in Paris. Our representations pre- 
vailed. Asa result not more than thirty of that vast number 
of ‘shops of war’ were suppressed.” Professor Morgan 
showed that as with factories so with machines, and draws 
attention to the speech of Mr. Lloyd George in the Commons 
in November last, when that politician stated that “‘ prac- 
tically” all the machinery in Germany for the production 
of war material was “‘ broken up” by the very Commission 
of which Professor Morgan was a member. We now have 
Professor Morgan’s assurance that “ practically” none of it 
was broken up. He shows, nor can he be refuted, that not 
only was Germany not disarmed after the War, but that she 
still possesses the plant, machinery, and chemicals which 
can be converted—some within a few weeks, some within a 
few hours—to the production of those very instruments of 
destruction about which Geneva has talked for years—and is 
still talking. We venture to emphasize the value of Professor 
Morgan’s article, since it establishes beyond dispute the facts 
of the disarmament situation, and shows how and why 
international control of plant, machinery, guns or gas is not 
practicable. The conclusion that the time has come when 
we should secure our own defence is obvious. 


ONLY five weeks of the financial year remain. At this 
season, and with a view to Budget prospects, the weekly 
returns of revenue and expenditure are more 
closely watched than at any other time. 
Sparing our readers a mass of figures and a 
great deal of arithmetic, we may briefly say that a surplus 
is a certainty and that the most cautious students of our 
monetary affairs estimate that this surplus will be from 40 
to 45 millions. What will the Chancellor do with it? It 
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has been made possible by grinding taxation and gross neglect 
of our defences. Very little has come from economy in our 
swollen and often mischievous “ social services.’’ These 
things are easier to spend than to save on, and the torrent 
of money that has flowed into them is not easy to control. 
One result of the protection now afforded to British industry, 
however, is that this money is now largely spent on goods 
manufactured in England, and if our Ministers had not 
constantly cut across the Ottawa understanding by giving 
trade that should go to the Empire to foreigners, the whole 
of the cash taken out of Peter’s pocket would be spent 
hy Paul inside the British Empire, and the money would 
be constantly turning over between us and our own people. 
The policy of protection having brought some measure of 
prosperity to our manufacturers, and some hope to our 
farmers, is it too much to hope that our Runcimen will 
one day discover that Great Britain is the market of the 
British Empire and that the British people overseas are 
our best customers ? We trust that the Budget will show 
some signs that these facts are appreciated. Too much 
deviation from the policy initiated by the efforts of Mr. 
Bennett, Mr. Bruce and Mr. Neville Chamberlain at Ottawa 
would deflect our policy deplorably. 


In presenting the accounts of a business no respectable firm 
of auditors would permit savings on essential upkeep or 
insurance to be shown as profit. They would 
feel it to be their duty to point out to the 
shareholders that for the year under review 
the firm in question had run the gravest risks from want of 
the necessary repairs, and that their economy in not insuring 
their valuable machinery and buildings had been pure 
gambling. ‘Those who concoct the British Budgets do not 
wfortunately work under the same rules as auditors, and 
therefore the country is seldom told when it is living on 
capital (as it is when it spends heavy death duties as income), 
nor is it pointed out when a false profit is shown, as is the 
case in the present year’s Budget. Leaving on one side 
the errors of successive Chancellors of the Exchequer, who 
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went back to and remained on gold until they nearly broke 
this country, apart from the criminally wrong financial 
(deflation) and fiscal (free trade) policies, our Budgets are ful] 
of obscurities and insecurities owing to wrong national policy 
and the pursuit of pacifism. We may have a nominal 40 
million surplus, but it is partly gained at the cost of national 
safety. Our Army is non-existent, our Navy on a no-power 
basis, our Air Force the sixth in the world. 


WE are all accustomed in this country to hearing Cabinet 
Ministers of all our political parties express the view that 
our Empire and our civilization are not to be 
A Sound Man " 
defended by any exertions of ourown. We are 
so often told that, having little means of protecting ourselves, 
we entirely rely upon the Siamese, the Colombians, the 
Brazilians and the Montenegrins to stop any possible war 
that could be made upon us. We are so constantly assured 
that if we fail to get Geneva to fight for us, that civilization 
is “doomed,” that to read the speech of a British Minister 
which reveals an understanding of British responsibilities is 
very heartening. It is true that the Minister in question is 
not a member of the MacDonald Government. He is a 
Briton of Australia. His name is Sir George Pearce, and 
he is Minister for Defence in the Commonwealth Government 
of Australia. A copy of a speech delivered by him in Sydney 
has recently reached The National Review. We are glad to 
think that one Minister of one of His Majesty’s Governments 
is aware that it is the duty of this Empire to defend itself 
against attack. Sir George began by saying that his Govern- 
ment wished to raise defence above party considerations. 
“When the Great War ended,” he said, “‘ the British Empire . . . 


emerged with vast navies, armies and air forces ... as the most 
powerfully armed nation in the world. . . . Before the smoke of the 


conflict had blown away the British Empire commenced to demobilize 
her arms and scrap hundreds of thousands of tons of effective fighting 
ships, to decrease her air forces, and to divert her munition factories to 

. civilian requirements. She took a leading part in the formation 
of the League of Nations. . . . Britain enthusiastically supported 
(American) proposals (for reduction of navies) and supported total 
abolition of submarines. Later, at the London Naval Conference, 
Britain again took a lead in proposals for disarmament. . . . Other 
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nations did . . . retain their full strength and in other cases were actually 
increasing their armaments.” (Our italics.) 

So far for the past. Australians have played up to the 
League of Nations to some extent, but the events of the last 
two years have evidently alarmed them, as Sir George 
Pearce’s speech shows us, for having briefly described British 
disarmament and foreign preservation or increase of armament, 
he develops his view of our duty to the Empire. 


Tue Minister for Defence in Australia was speaking for 
Britons all over the Empire when he said the following 
words :— 


ce 


ritish Dut 
_ . .. . the peoples of the British Empire 


conscious of the great responsibility for its far-flung Dominions and 
Colonies, with a due sense of the great responsibility for the adequate 
protection of those interests, feel compelled to take such action as 
will safeguard her from . . . menace. . .” 


He reminded his hearers that people who did not know the 
British people had believed before the War that the Empire 
would dissolve if given any violent shock. We know what 
happened. 

“The clarion call of the Mother Country brought together .. . 
every part of the Empire.” 

There are timid people who to-day voice the old fears. In 
Australia— 

“THE GOVERNMENT DOES NOT SHARE THESE VIEWS. WE ARE 
CONFIDENT THAT IF ANY PART OF THE EMPIRE IS ATTACKED THE 
ATTACKER WILL HAVE TO RECKON WITH THE WHOLE NAVAL AND 
MILITARY POWER OF THE BriTISH EMPIRE.” 


All we can say, and we say most devoutly, is, ‘ Thank 
Heaven for Sir George Pearce.” And to beg our foreign 
readers to note this striking statement, which shows where 
Australia stands. 


But it is not enough to wish to defend or to say you wish 
to defend yourself or another. You must know exactly 
Me how you intend to do it. The speech of the 
Not bees Australian Minister showed that he knew 
and understood this. He described at some 
length British arrangements for studying war and for drawing 
up plans for the defence of the Empire, and commenting on 
them, said :— 
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“.. . It is the duty of each part of the Empire to make its con. 
tribution to the preparations for defence.” 


He added :— 
“The Defence Policy of Australia is framed to protect the country 
from aggression . . . aggression means a direct attack . . . by ships 
or aircraft... raiding parties ... invasions.” The Australian 


Government propose to concentrate on ‘shore batteries, aircraft, 

destroyers, submarines and mines, while maintaining the organization 

of a large land force. . . .” 
But direct aggression is not the greatest danger. ‘‘. . . that 
is an attack on... trade.” For the defence of trade 
Australia must depend upon the Navy. Neither Australia 
nor New Zealand can adequately do this. Their naval 
defence policy must synchronize with Imperial policy. Here 
Sir George Pearce effectively quotes from Field-Marshal Lord 
Milne, who, speaking as Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
on November 3, 1932, said :—- 

“I would reiterate that the whole life of this Empire depends on our 

sea communication and on a strong navy to defend it.” 
Australia must therefore provide “ an efficient squadron of 
ships, able to co-operate with the Royal Navy. In addition 
to providing ships, the necessary bases, equipment, fuel, 
stores and trained personnel . . .” 

The details of the plan are given and they show a serious 
desire for the protection of our civilization. What Australians 
have not yet apparently realized is that the present British 
Government’s Indian policy would greatly add to the dangers 
run by Australia in the event of war. With India in hostile, 
or even neutral, hands, the old trade routes could not, we 
are told, be adequately guarded without our cruisers reaching 
astronomical numbers. 


iad 


On January 30, the anniversary of the advent to power of 
Herr Hitler, the Reichstag was summoned for one day to 
: register his decrees. With four spotlights 
ee oe directed on him, the German Dictator read a 
speech which abolished the divisions between 

the countries in the Reich, hitherto separately administered. 
From now there is no Bavaria! Not a mouse has stirred 
over this in the whole of Germany. ‘‘ We have thousands 
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of victims,” a German Socialist exclaimed the other day, 
“but we have no martyrs.” That is a true saying. The 
German has not the intellectual freedom that leads to 
independence of thought and thence to martyrdom. The 
oly martyr in this affair is the Bulgarian Communist 
Dimitroff, who, acquitted by German law of complicity in 
setting fire to the Reichstag, has been illegally kept in prison. 
At his trial he stood up to his judges and was not cowed, 
and he has not, as far as we know, given way since in spite 
of bad prison conditions. The example of courage he has 
given has not been followed by Germans who lack moral 
courage. Nazi savagery has evidently cowed them com- 
pletely. The spectacle of members of Parliament merely 
registering decrees without discussion and by the unanimous 
lifting of the arm could have occurred nowhere else in the 
world. It is true that in the Emperor’s time the Reichstag 
had no power over legislation, but members of that body 
nevertheless influenced it by their discussions. Many people 
in England are asking whether the complete control of 
Germany to one man’s will means that he is a man of genius. 
Probably not, we do not know, and it does not in the least 
matter. What matters to us is the state that exists in 
Central Europe: this is one that should thoroughly alarm 
us for the future of our civilization. Herr Hitler gave an 
interview to Mr. Ward Price of the Daily Mail on February 16. 
In this he protested that he was a lover of peace. That 
same week conscription for all students at universities was 
established ! 


THE English are inclined to laugh at the Germans because 
they have preposterous notions about themselves, but we 
have to realize that these very absurdities are 
held almost as a religious faith. All the same, 
the men who disseminate them in Germany try to prevent 
their crossing the frontier, as the following will show. Doctor 
Gauch, said to be a man of learning, recently wrote a book 
called Neue Grundlagen der Rassenforschung (New Principles 
of Race Problems). This was published by Klein, of Leipzig, 
but evidently for home consumption alone, for when a French 
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newspaper, the Mercure de France, asked for a copy to review, 
this was refused. But such gems as those which fall from 
the pen of Doctor Gauch are not able to be hidden, and 
correspondent wrote to the Débats on February 15 givi 
some passages from this work. On page 70 is the following :— 
“We must establish the following principle: no physical or 
psychological character exists which can justify a differentiation 
between the human race and the remainder of the animals. The only 
difference which exists is between nordic man on one side and animals in 
general on the other ; it should be quite understood that non-nordic men 
and the sub-men who form a transitional species are merely a part of the 
animal world.” (Our italics.) 
To this novel classification of world inhabitants the English 
would probably retort that they would much rather consider 
themselves as related to the dog and the horse than to the 
degenerates who write this frightful tosh. 


But Doctor Gauch is not content to state his thesis, he tries 
to prove it, and the following is one of his arguments 
bon: Ce 
“In a general way it is only the nordic race 
which can emit perfectly clear sounds. Non-nordic peoples have an 
impure pronunciation ; the sounds they make are more confused and 
rather resemble the noises of animals, such as barking or snuffling, etc. 
If birds speak better than other animals it is because their mouths havea 
nordic structure, that is to say, that they are high, small and with a 
small tongue. The form of nordic gums permits a better movement 
of the tongue which is the reason of the superiority of nordic speech 
and song.”’ (Our italics.) 
Veil your tones, O speakers of lovely liquid Italian and 
sonorous Spanish, and let us forget the beauty of the 
exquisite singers of the Mediterranean countries, the great 
French actors who speak the splendid lines of Racine and 
Corneille, the noble tones of Lewis Waller when he used to 
set our hearts beating with ‘‘ Once more into the breach.” 
These were as the neighing of donkeys or the mewing of 
cats. True, pure sounds are only to be heard by listening to 
the German wireless announcers clearing their throats! 
Any English man or woman reading the above will conclude 
that the writer of such a book is qualified for Hanwell, if 
not for Broadmoor. But we have to remember that 
50 million Germans believe every word of it, just as they 
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believe the statement made by Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
the renegade Englishman, in his Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century, that Shakespeare and Dante were both Germans. 


On Thursday, February 9, the rank and file of the Eastern 
Area of the Conservative Party in the country insisted 

that they be consulted as to the future of 
- agg the Indian Empire. The Council of the Essex 
Pledge - and Middlesex Area of the National Union of 

the Conservative and Unionist Associations 
defeated by two votes to one a Government amendment 
to the resolution brought forward by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
which pinned Mr. Baldwin to the pledge he gave last year 
when he addressed the Central Council of the party in London. 
That pledge was made in the hope of allaying the storm which 
had arisen owing to repeated attempts by the Government to 
postpone decision as to the merits of the White Paper pro- 
posals by any representative body of the Conservative Party 
throughout the country. Facing an anxious and appre- 
hensive Council, Mr. Baldwin, on June 28, 1933, made the 
following promise :— 

“When it (the Joint Select Committee) makes its report to the 
Government, then will they have to decide what legislation they should 
introduce, and the moment anything concrete comes, then, of course, 
this great body will anxiously scrutinise what it is; and when that 
time comes you and I will naturally take council together.”’ 


For some time persistent rumours have prevailed that 
while Mr. Baldwin held the view that he would be charged 
with bad faith were he to refuse to fulfil his pledge to consult 
the Central Council before legislation was introduced in 
Parliament, Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State for 
India, took the view that the pledge given by Mr. Baldwin 
should be disregarded, and the demand for consultation 
before the Bill is presented to Parliament should be evaded 
at all costs, or, alternatively, resolutely opposed. Whether 
this rumour be true or not, it is obvious that if the Central 
Council, representing the whole of the Conservative Party 
throughout the kingdom, were to be given this “‘freedom”’ to 
judge—although no doubt the Central Office would pack this 
meeting as they have packed others so efficiently in the 
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past—and the White Paper were defeated, then the whole 


of the Government’s present policy as regards the future ‘ 


constitution of our Indian Empire would fall to the ground, 
It must have occurred to Sir Samuel Hoare that even if he 
carried the meeting he might be faced with 40 per cent. of the 
Conservative Party in vehement protest, and in furious and 
stubborn opposition. 


Ir is not entirely without significance that since the meeting 
of the Essex and Middlesex Area it has been officially 
announced that Mr. Baldwin definitely intends 
to consult the party before legislation js 
introduced in Parliament. The Government’s 
plan is to introduce legislation in the autumn; this will 
entail the Committee stage and Third Reading during 
the spring of 1935, under the shadow of the next general 
election. Mr. MacDonald recently assured the country that 
he intends to stand by the proposals of the White Paper, 
which, under the sham of ‘“ partnership,” eliminates the 
British element in India. This is to be done in the last year 
before a general election, regardless of anything the Joint 
Select Committee may say or do. Captain Margesson, the 
Chief Whip, will no doubt relish his task; he will crack the 
whip with the words ‘ You must support the Government 
now,” and will, being evidently out of touch with the country, 
be surprised and dismayed when the Conservative Party is 
shattered. A section of the party, which represents a 
much more substantial proportion of voters in the country 
than their actual numbers in Parliament, will do their best 
to point out the Parliamentary facts. These are that those 
members who believe that England has a task to carry out in 
India will be in a position (precisely on account of the 
coming election) to wring concession upon concession from 
Sir Samuel Hoare. He is already believed to be considering 
what he can “do” about India, stimulated by the portent 
of February 20, when the government majority fell to 45, 
largely composed of Socialists on the motion to enquire 
into the Ceylon Constitution. 
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THE true significance of the Eastern Area meeting has been 
insufficiently remarked. Captain Wallace, Civil Lord of the 

Admiralty, and a member of the Govern- 
How Pett ment, pleaded with the Council not to pass 
— © Mr. Churchill’s resolution. He pleaded in 

vain. “I want you to realise,” he said, 
“what the effect of passing this resolution would be outside 
the meeting.”’ He knows the truth, which is that the Council 
by 92 votes to 47, a proportion of 2 to 1, defeated the official 
amendment. 39 constituencies were involved, and of these 
4 only are represented by Members of Parliament who are 
members of the India Defence League. Considering the 
weakness of the Parliamentary representation in this area of 
White Paper opponents, political observers had expected the 
Government amendment to be passed with a substantial 
majority. But what happened? By 2 votes to 1 the chair- 
men and delegates of the Middlesex and Essex Area will have 
no more evasions, insist that Mr. Baldwin should honour his 
pledge, demand that the Central Council of the whole party 
should be consulted before any legislation is introduced in 
Parliament, spurn their own Parliamentary representatives 
and support Mr. Churchill, who has taken so prominent a 
part in the agitation against the White Paper. The result : 
consternation in Government circles. But what of the 39 
M.P.s? Are 35 of them as certain as the remaining 4 that 
they well and truly reflect the opinion of the men and women 
to whom they owe their seats? It may not therefore be 
altogether out of place if we suggest to Captain Margesson 
as Chief Whip that he had better think again. If by the 
influence which he can command at Westminster, he insists 
upon Conservative members voting for proposals which the 
constituencies will not have, he will not only split the party, 
but, equally certainly, his docile followers will never see the 
inside of Parliament again. It has been publicly stated in 
the press that so serious was the situation considered by the 
Cabinet that a long consultation as to the attitude to be 
adopted at the Council meeting took place at Westminster 
the evening before. It is understood that Mr. Baldwin and 
Lord Stonehaven, the chairman of the Party Organisation, 
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were among those who took part in it. No doubt they 
studied the position in all its aspects. Their idea of the best 
course to pursue brought them a defeat of 2 votes tol. Isit 
too much to hope that Mr. Baldwin, Lord Stonehaven, and 
Captain Margesson should have sufficient vision—between 
them—to recognise 9 red light when they see one ? 


Ir is not so long since Sir Samuel Hoare indignantly re. 
pudiated the suggestion that the Government spoke with 
Double Dealing two voices. Complaint had been made that 

the Government were committing Parliament 
to the proposals of the White Paper, by speech and 
writing in India at the present time, before the Joint Select 
Committee had reported, while at the same time making 
assurances in this country that Parliament is free and un- 
fettered and that the Government itself is not committed. 
Meanwhile an astonishing thing has happened. The Karachi 
Daily Gazette, dated December 29, 1933, reports the following 
written message from Lord Brabourne, the new Governor 
of Bombay, to the first Jamboree of Sind Scouts :— 


“ T have great pleasure in sending a message of greeting to the All- 
Sind Scouts assembled at Karachi. To you who will be the future 
citizens of an independent province, my advice is to make use of your 
Scout training in preparing yourselves as good citizens and good 
neighbours ”’ (our italics). 


In a letter, dated January 2, 1934, from Mr. Dharamdas 
Belarem, the secretary of the Sind Provincial Hindu Sabha, 
representing 26 per cent. of the people of Sind, he says :— 


“‘T am attaching, herewith, a cutting from the Daily Gazette, which 
shows that the new Governor of Bombay is openly declaring that Sind 
is separated. This has a very bad effect on the public mind. How 
is it, then, that you say the matter is to be decided by Parliament ! 
This shows that the matter is concluded.” 


Thus the new Governor of Bombay, Lord Brabourne, has 
taken an action which—if made without the authority of the 
Government—should immediately be repudiated, and Lord 
Brabourne recalled ; or, if the latter delivered his statement 
with the authority of the Government, which seems likely 
as he was Sir Samuel Hoare’s private secretary, then it is a 
gross and dishonourable betrayal of every assurance given to 
Parliament and the country, nor have questions in the 
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House of Commons, so far, been able to elicit a single state- 
ment from the Secretary of State for India as to whether the 
action by Lord Brabourne, referred to, had the authority of 
the Government or not. The gravity of Lord Brabourne’s 
action becomes apparent when it is recalled that Sir Samuel 
Hoare has given explicit assurances in the House of Commons 
that Parliament is in no way committed to the proposals of 
the White Paper. 


ProTEsts have already been forthcoming from loyalists in 
Sind, who are opposed to its separation from the Bombay 
Presidency, to which it has been attached 
for nearly ninety years. Lord Brabourne’s 
deliberately written, and not spoken, declaration as to “ the 
future citizens of an independent province” is a glaring 
violation of every pledge given by Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel 
Hoare that final decision rests with a free and unfettered 
Parliament. This anticipation of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee’s Report is the most clear-cut example of the Govern- 
ment’s two voices. While it repeatedly assures Parliament 
and the country that Britain is free and unfettered as regards 
pledges, a British Governor in India, either on his own 
responsibility or with the Government aiding and abetting— 
Sir Samuel Hoare refuses to say which—commits us up to the 
hilt. It is strange that in this great controversy the Prime 
Minister, alone, remains consistent. Since the days of the 
first Round Table Conference, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
made plain his determination to shirk the White Man’s 
Burden in India, nor has he changed. At every meeting 
of the Conservative Party, whether in London or repre- 
senting Provincial Areas, the M.P.s and the chairmen and 
delegates have been told again and again that they must not 
pre-judge the issue, that no one is committed, that Parliament 
is free and unfettered, that nothing will happen before the 
Joint Select Committee reports. Not so the Prime Minister. 
In a statement in the House of Commons in November last 
he said: ‘“‘ The Government stands by the White Paper, with 
all its safeguards.” It is clear, then, that the Government 
has made up its mind, have pre-judged the issue themselves, 
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are determined to go through with the White Paper policy, 
while using every evasion and every trick to side-track the 
Conservative Party. 


Ir is a puzzle to many why the United States, holding already 
one-third of the monetary gold of the world, should be buying 
gold at a price which is causing it to be 
rushed across the Atlantic in such unprece- 
dented volume. The price of gold, however, 
has to correspond to the desired reduction in the gold 
content of the dollar—at present 40 per cent. The 
dollar is a paper dollar and not a gold coin from which 40 
per cent. can be clipped. More dollars have therefore to be 
exchanged for a given quantity of gold so that each dollar 
may represent so much less gold. The U.S. are thus paying 
$35 for an ounce of gold compared with $20.67 under the 
old gold standard, and they are gathering the gold—from 
mines, stocks and hoards—because no other country is 
prepared to pay so high a price. The underlying idea appears 
to be that there is a close—some say a mathematical— 
relationship between the price of gold and the price of com- 
modities. But this is subject to very important qualifications 
If we could visualise a country whose money was solely gold 
coins, and where purchases and sales of goods were for cash 
only, then to halve the gold content of these coins, by giving 
two dollars for one, would double the price of goods. But in 
the U.S.A., as in Great Britain, gold does not now circulate. 
To cut the gold content of the dollar, therefore, means that 
more currency notes can be issued against a given quantity 
of gold. But to be effective the notes have to be used, which 
again depends on the demand for them, or rather the demand 
for credit of which the currency is the base. But neither in 
the United States nor in any country is there much demand 
for additional credit in the ordinary course, because con- 
fidence, which is a pre-requisite of credit, is lacking. In the 
United States various plans for forcing the use of credit have 
been adopted and to some extent prices have responded, but 
by no means to the desired extent. Even so, it is ques- 
tionable whether the effect on prices of credit put out in this 
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way will be permanent. Meanwhile, a large profit has accrued 
from the cut of 40 per cent. on gold already held. This fund 
contains great possibilities, though perhaps not in the way it 
is suggested to use it so far. Of this profit $2,000,000,000 
have been placed to an exchange equalisation fund, out of 
which, presumably, recent large purchases of gold have 
been met. Its main object, apparently, is to neutralise the 
operations of the British equalisation fund. President 
Roosevelt, however, is unlikely to be content to remain long 
“in neutral ”’ if he sees an opportunity of “‘ treading upon the 
gas” to advantage. He has a great opportunity of doing so 
through utilising this fund to buy silver with the object of 
reinstating it not merely in the United States but in a world- 
wide monetary system of gold and silver, than which there is 
probably no more effective price-raising power. 


WE have become so accustomed to conferences, which 
accomplish little, that the tremendous power of one man, 
President Roosevelt (as representing the 
largest holder of gold) possesses, to deal with 
silver, unaided by other countries, is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. The New York correspondent of The Times, in an 
article in their annual Financial Review, recalls that in 
April last a proposal in the Senate to remonetize silver at a 
ratio of 16 to 1 (old value of gold) was only narrowly defeated 
and that only because several Senators did not wish to force 
the President’s hand. He has only to say the word when 
there is every likelihood that a similar resolution would 
now be passed by Congress. Bearing in mind what happened 
soon after the war, when the rupee was compelled to follow 
silver upwards, is it realised that 16 to 1, even taking the old 
price of gold, would mean a rupee at Is. 10d. or over, with the 
pound at $5? This would not suit the Indian producers, but 
it could only be averted by allowing the pound to rise to 
about $6, which would not suit Great Britain. But in all 
likelihood either would suit President Roosevelt. We refer 
to this aspect of the silver question here to suggest that, far 
from holding back, our Government should offer to co- 
operate with America in remonetizing silver at a ratio whereby 
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the intrinsic value of the rupee would not exceed its exchange 
value of one shilling and sixpence. 


Viscount LyMIne@ToN, Conservative member for Basingstoke, 
has announced to his constituents that he can no longer 

represent them in Parliament, and that he has 
et Lymington applied for the Chiltern Hundreds. His reasons 
are given with the sincerity that we should 
expect from a man of his integrity of character. 
He finds himself, as a believer in Conservatism, quite unable to 
work with the party he belongs to in the House of Commons, 
His line is well known. He believes in the preservation of 
the Empire and the necessity of maintaining the strength of 
Great Britain. He finds that his time and energy in the 
Commons, and in his constituency, are required to be given 
to mere party manceuvres, and he points out that :— 

The vital needs of the country cannot be served by party politics 
or the intrigues of non-patriotic vested interests. I have, therefore, 
taken this decision after careful thought, because I have never been 
a party man, and I have always considered the health and the pro- 
tection of our people and the safety of our Empire above party, even 
if it is called National. 

To such a pitch have the heads of the Conservative Party 
brought us that Lord Lymington is forced to say :— 

Under its present leadership the Conservative Party has sacrificed 
all its old Tory principles of the past to the easy method of expedients. 
National unity cannot be achieved by sinking all principles and bar- 
gaining between parties, or by a policy of separate expedients which 
are different in purpose from each other. 

We in the Conservative Party must, in short, get away from 
Tadpole and Taper, and from the dead hand of Fabian theory. 

Everything that is done now tends to increase bureaucracy and to 
wipe out all personal responsibility, character, and local leadership, 
which was once the genius of the English. 

That is a true saying and one to remember. 


Parliament 


THE conviction of Captain Miles, head of the Salvage Corps, 
which occurred on February 12, is part of the aftermath of 
the Harris case. It will be remembered that 
+ ‘laa Leopold Harris was convicted last August, 
with others, of defrauding insurance offices 
by means of a gang of fire raisers. He is reported to have 
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said at the time that he had suffered, so others should suffer. 
He claims that he has been bribing people in high posts for 
years, that his business rested upon this, and he now proposes 
to expose them. The first of these men to be shown up was 
Captain Miles. MHarris’s story about him has been found to 
be, as far as cross-examination and evidence could show, 
mainly correct. Captain Miles was found guilty of taking 
money from Harris, and this was given for services rendered. 
He has been sent to penal servitude for four years ; the Judge, 
in delivering the sentence, saying that the case was one of the 
worst of which he had ever heard. Captain Miles is still a 
young man. He had a good war record. He has good 
abilities, and by his own merits he rose through service with 
the Fire Brigade to a very important post. The London 
Salvage Corps is an organisation belonging jointly to the 
great insurance companies. It is one of their means of 
securing themselves against fraud. They depend upon the 
Fire Brigade, which they help to maintain, for putting out 
the fires, but they also depend upon the Salvage Corps to go 
to fires and restrict damage. Their third line of defence is 
in fire damage assessment. Harris, in his business, was an 
assessor for the owners of damaged property. As an assessor 
it was immensely helpful to him to have first knowledge of 
fires, and first at fires his firm almost invariably was. But the 
most serious charge against Captain Miles was that he warned 
Harris when his fire-raising activities began to be suspected. 
It shows that his duty to his employers was totally forgotten, 
as well as his common honesty. 


CapTAIN MixEs has been exposed and is paying the penalty. 
Harris promises further revelations. From the depths of his 
prison he can ruin the social position and 
credit of the men whose consciences he has 
already wrecked. It is much best that he should do so, best 
for our public life that we should know the worst of this 
particular case. Bribery and corruption are commonly said 
to be growing. Very likely. There is a date which marks a 
turning in our public life. It is 1913, the date of the Marconi 
case. In that case, which was only exposed by the efforts 
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of Mr. L. J. Maxse, the Editor of this Review, the giving of the 
Marconi contract by the British Government was shown to 
have been accompanied by share transactions, in which 
Ministers of the Crown were involved. These transactions 
were treated by Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, as mere 
indiscretions, and the Ministers in question were ultimately 
promoted to the highest honours. A lesson like this is not 
lost on an intelligent democracy. It was not wasted on ours, 
There have been worse cases since, cases that have been 
made public. How was Captain Miles to know that little 
fish could not get through when big fish habitually do ? 


LaTE in the last day of January the House of Commons woke 
up, for a few hours, to reality. Had any stranger, without 
knowledge of post-war conditions and events, 


é on listened to the speeches then made, he must 
— onary have believed that wholehearted imperialism 


and sound patriotism flourish in England. 


Vanished were the indecision, the apathy, and the “isms” 


we have come to know too well, as Members discussed the 
redistribution of the population of the Empire only the 
minister who spoke for the Government, Mr. Malcom 
MacDonald, was quite off the mark, Sir Henry Page Croft 
outlined a great plan to move 250,000 people. He pointed 
out that during the war we moved some 7,000,000 men about 


the world, housed and rehoused them, and now, he said :— 
“We desire to see a large effort. We want to see chains of villages 
laid out in these territories overseas, each village peopled by families 
from the same city or area in the homeland, and we would like to see 
the villages ultimately named after the home centres from which these 
people came. We propose that the village populations should be 
recruited together, trained together, housed together, in special villages 
in this country, which we would construct, each under picked over- 
seers, and that the whole village unit or units, when trained, should 
proceed overseas, under the same overseers, to their destinations, 
which to a certain extent would have been prepared in advance for 
them and for their reception by the company in those territories. 
We propose to construct railways and roads to link up these chains of 
villages one with the other, and ultimately with the towns and possibly 
the cities which we believe may arise out of this scheme. We propose 
that the whole of the vast material for this great construction work 
should be provided by Britain and by the Empire overseas, thus giving 
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employment to every class of producer, from the steelworkers in this 
country right through all the various kinds of work down to the lumber- 
men who fell the raw timber in the Empire overseas.” 


To finance this effort, which cuts at the roots of so many of the 
difficulties and dangers of migration, he suggested a chartered 
company, supported by some kind of State guarantee, and 
pertinently remarked :-— 


“Since 1920 we have lent something like £200,000,000, if the 
Midland Bank figures are correct, to Germany, Austria and other 
European countries in order to set them on their feet, while our people 
in large numbers continue to walk the streets. Much of the interest 
on these European loans is in default. Under our scheme, I believe 
that you would not find a similar condition.” 


THE eager response awakened by this vast scheme must have 
infuriated our own little Englanders, thus confronted with an 
excellent example of the greater intelligence 
which thinking on Imperial lines inspires. 
The criticisms were constructive, the speeches 
pregnant with a real sense of Imperial destiny, and three 
suggestions, repeated by different speakers, bore within them- 
selves the seeds of something yet greater than the migration 
plan. The first was that such schemes should not be viewed 
mainly in connection with the problems of unemployment, 
but as an outward, natural, and essential movement of the 
Race. ‘‘ We do not look upon the population of the Empire 
merely as an opportunity for placing unemployed persons. 
We believe that Empire settlement is vital to the interests of 
the British Empire,” said Mr. Lyons, and the House evidently 
accepted his view. Once the keen optimism of it spreads to a 
reviving Nation, there will be no lack of settlers to place, for 
nearly fifty years ago Sir Robert Giffen, then head of the 
Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, pointed out 
that in prosperous times migration prospers and in lean 
times it dwindles. So it has been of late. In troubled times 
men, like startled animals, keep still. But with the growth 
of Imperial unity and prosperity would grow the sense of 
purpose and adventure, and there could be no more practical 
step to better things than that demanded by Vice-Admiral 
Taylor, who “ pressed upon the Government the necessity of 
having some Imperial body set up” to deal with the many 
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matters of Imperial interest. In this he echoed the pre. 
viously quoted suggestion of Mr. Bruce that a permanent 
committee should be appointed. But perhaps, in these days 
of pacifist students and proselytized schoolboys, the most 
astonishing remark was that of the socialistic Mr. Lindsay, 
‘We want some training in our educational system so that 
people will have some idea of what they are going to in the 
Dominions.” To teach British children anything at all 
about the British Empire yesterday would have seemed a 
revolutionary suggestion, to-day it is being acted upon by 
the London County Council. The debate, genuine and 
unforced, and with its proposals for Imperial expansion, 
direct co-operation, and early training, was good. 


Mr. A. P. HERBERT pointed out in one of his brilliant diatribes 
against our absurd licensing laws that, in order to make 

wine drinking and liqueur drinking sound 
tag ng repulsive, they are invariably referred to by 

temperance speakers as “consumption of 
alcohol.” Those unfortunates who have anchored themselves 
to tea, cocoa and lemonade, and who admit no other flavours 
to accompany their meals, never speak of the pleasures their 
palates are incapable of sharing except in this manner. 
There are other terms almost equally unattractive ; “‘ facilities 
for drinking *» means a place where a man can get a glass of 
burgundy or beer with his lunch. The purveying of such 
amenities is called “ drink traffic.” So great has been the 
temperance ascendancy over our language that even advocates 
of a more reasonable state of things have fallen into the habit 
of using such phrases as these. They were freely bandied 
about in the House of Commons on February 9, when the 
Hotels and Restaurants Bill passed its second reading. The 
Bill is an attempt to carry out some of the recommendations 
of the Report of the Royal Commission on Licensing. It 
was introduced by Colonel Gault in an able speech, and 
seconded by Mr. Bracewell Smith. It recommends “ the 
creation of two new special forms of licensing, a hotel licence 
and a restaurant licence... .”? These would be— 


The right to supply, after the conclusion of the permitted hours, 
alcoholic beverages with meals, on week-days until midnight in the 
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Metropolis and up to 11 p.m. in the Provinces ; in each case an additional 
half-hour for the consumption of drinks ordered or supplied before the 
specified hour ; the right to serve intoxicants with meals up to 3 p.m. 
in those districts where the mid-day permitted hour terminates before 
that time ; the right, which at present does not exist, for a bona-fide 
resident in a hotel to entertain a non-resident guest up to midnight ; 
the right also to make alterations of hotel or restaurant without the 
consent of the licensing justices, provided that such alterations do not 
affect the service of intoxicants. 


For the benefit of those of our readers who do not realise the 
laws governing the sale of wine and liqueurs for immediate 
; consumption, we here mention that the manager 
eae, of a licensed restaurant may not put in a 
piano, or install any new comforts, without 
permission from the licensing authorities. He may not open 
a second room, install backgammon, improve the bar, or serve 
meals without getting this permission! The very reasonable 
Hotel and Restaurants Bill proposes to do away with this 
last restriction. Public-houses may, if the Bill becomes 
law, become restaurants, and may become places to which 
aman would take his wife. It should be more widely known 
that the bleak horror of our present drink shops are due to 
the licensing laws, and these are chiefly the work of temperance 
fanatics. Colonel Gault gave an instance of how they impede 
simple improvements. 
The hon. Member for Dulwich when introducing a similar Measure 
a year ago instanced a case where a structural alteration cost only £5, 
while the legal and architectural fees in connection with it amounted to 
something like £25, or five times the actual cost of the work. This has 
acted as a detriment upon the improvement of hotel and restaurant 
premises throughout the country. [Official Report. Our italics. ] 


The object of the temperance party is, apparently, to make our 
public-houses and licensed restaurants so unattractive that 
people will be driven into tea shops where no such restrictions 
on improvements exist. 


In any country but England (or the late United States) 
such a Bill as that now before the House would go through 
"a in one sitting, or, rather, it would never have 
— been needed, but there is in the middle class 

Englishman a relic of the puritan’s desire to 
make people uncomfortable. Dickens described it a dozen 
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times, and never better than in “ Podsnappery.” It was 
rampant in the House of Commons on February 9, and, 
appropriately enough, it was led by Lady Astor, who so far 
forgot British customs as to accuse supporters of the Bill 
of being paid for their votes. 

We have Members in the House who are paid to the tune of £2,000 
by the trade to come to the House of Commons and defend them, 
and we know Members of the House who have repudiated it and others 
who have been here and defended them in season and out. When 
you talk about people who are prejudiced, we say that we are not half 
as prejudiced as those who make it their business to defend the drink 
trade. [Hon. MemBers: “ Who are they? Tell us their names.” 
I do not care to do so. 


In the end Lady Astor was unable to give names and par- 
ticulars, and had to withdraw her accusation. What she does 
not understand, of course, is liberty. Those who are in 
favour of this Bill are in favour of it because it gives a greater 
measure of freedom to the subject. It may be that there are 
interested votes, tea or cocoa interests against improving 
licensed restaurants, hotels and public-houses, and beer and 
distilling interests in favour of improving them, but the bulk 
of the support for this measure comes from people who want 
to see a more reasonable and freer condition in this country. 


THREE by-elections were fought last month. The first at 
Cambridge, the second at Lowestoft. Both these illustrate 
the decline of Liberalism in a remarkable 
way. The contests were three-cornered. The 
Conservative won jin each case on a reduced 
majority, and the Liberal forfeited his deposit. At Lowestoft 
there were only 3,304 Liberal votes out of a poll of 33,000, 
and at Cambridge only 2,035 Liberal votes out of 29,000. 
It will be interesting to see how long Liberal candidates will 
continue to stand at elections. When our contemporaries 
were expressing nervousness at the thought of losing Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s support for the National Government, we 
ventured to say that this support was not worth having, 
and events have proved this. These two contests were both 
in the east of England, and they were both in places which 
will certainly suffer aerial attack in the event of war. The 
third by-election was at North Portsmouth, where Admiral 
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of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes beat the Socialist handsomely, 
after a lively contest, and there was no Liberal candidate. 
We say purposely that it was Admiral Keyes, not “the 
National Conservative candidate’? who won, for, having 
accepted the invitation of the local Conservatives to stand 
under their label, the Admiral developed his own political 
opinions, which are both sound and vigorous. He will be a 
great addition to the House of Commons, which is in sore 
need of knowledge of Service requirements. 


On February 14 The Times printed a delightful account of a 
fox and a badger who have taken joint possession of a cellar 
fai in an inhabited house. This is the story :— 

Uninvited 


Guests At the bottom of the garden is a ha-ha and at the 
foot of it lies the mouth of the earth. The tunnel runs 
under a lawn to the front cellar, where it branches into two sleeping 
chambers, their floors hard and polished from constant usage. Here 
live the two elderly gentlemen, the dog fox and the boar badger. 
Despite their mutual differences, they seem to have united in holding 
their comfortable lodgings against all intruders. The fox is either a 
confirmed vixen-hater or a very discreet bachelor, for his placid life 
has apparently never been disturbed by domestic worries. The boar 
is past such vanities. He lives under the big boiler ; his lines suggest a 
bent for securing comfort. The fox’s quarters are directly beneath an 
enormous tap. This tap used to lead from the beer casks in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth when men had thirsts which were quickly roused 
but slowly quenched ; it would fill a bath in a couple of minutes. 
In the summer the cellars are cool, far away from the dust and glare ; 
at the first chill of winter the big boiler is lighted and spreads a warm 
glow which comforts the Squire and his family in the house above, and 
the fox and the badger in their dark chambers below. 


The badger’s well-beaten tracks to and from the earth are 
clear to see at all times ; so are the heaps of earth and rubble 
he occasionally digs up to enlarge the entrance or to pare 
his claws. 


Watcu1ne for these unusual visitors must afford endless 
delight. 


On a misty morning, if you are down early for break- 

The Visitors fast and go quietly to the window, you may see his 
Sighted alderman-like form waddling up the park. He is in a 
desperate hurry, for the sun is breaking through and 

exposing him in its hateful light. When he reaches the earth, a little 
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out of breath, he gives the house a shrewd look, as if to make sure 
that it has not been playing any tricks in his absence, and sedately 
enters his home. 

How different is Reynard! One morning the badger had returned 
in the cold half-light and it was a good opportunity to watch for his 
fellow-lodger. Up to that time no one had seen both of them enter 
or leave the earth on the same day, and it was doubtful whether they 
lived there together. The sun rose and we had almost given up hope, 
when his elegant form was observed skirting the lake. He stopped, 
drank delicately, and came on. He was neither hurrying nor dawdling, 
but completely unconcerned, a most sophisticated animal ; he was not 
late, the sun was early. As he came over the rise beyond the earth 
one of us coughed ; he heard and stopped, one pad raised ; he was 
alert, but not afraid. All was well, however; he trotted up to the 
bank of the sunk fence, glanced round, and sat there for ten minutes, 
enjoying the morning sun. Then he rose, stretched himself, licked his 
neck, and slipped underground. 

So there these two live, secure and comfortable, a source of keen 
and peculiar pleasure to the Squire whose house they use with such 
friendly freedom. 


A story has reached London which shows that the new 
methods of personal salutation adopted by certain foreign 
countries present social dilemmas not always 
easy for the British to solve. A much. 
respected British member of Parliament—we will call him 
Mr. Tompkins—went over to Germany to “ see for himself” 
what it was all about. He was given the opportunity of 
meeting the Chancellor, and it was at this point that our 
M.P.’s savoir vivre was quite suddenly tested, for a little 
man rushed into the room and, raising his right arm in the 
Fascist salute, exploded the word “ Hitler!” Our MP, 
considerably taken aback as he was, rose to the situation, 
and raising his right arm said forcibly “ Tompkins!” He 
hopes that this was the right and polite thing to do. We 
ought to have a new book of etiquette which would tell us 
these things. The old ones merely tell us the usages of the 
golden age of Victoria. 


Hail Tompkins ! 


THE SPIRITUAL VALUES OF FRANCE 


By Gaston DOUMERGUE 
(Prime Minister of France). 


Translated by John Pollock. 


[An address delivered by M. Doumergue on December 17, 1933, on 
the occasion of his being elected a “ mainteneur” of the Académie des 
Jeux Floraux at Toulouse. This body of learning and literature claims to 
be the oldest academy in Europe. It was founded by troubadours in 1323 
as the “‘ College of Gay Science.”’} 


ArrER a tribute to Monsieur Breton, to whose seat in the 
Academy Monsieur Doumergue succeeds, he said :— 

It is thus an honour for me to become a member ; it is, 
too, a great joy. Among you, I feel myself nearer the soul 
of this Province where I was born and where rests in the earth 
of an old village a long line of my ancestors, stout souls, 
hard-working men, men of good sense and good Frenchmen. 
I feel here yet more keenly what I owe to it and to them. 

In this province I learned, during the war of 1870-71, 
to love our greater country with a passionate love. At the 
lycée * of Roman Nimes, hard by Beaucaire and Saint Gilles, 
whose names the Counts of Toulouse bore, and where they 
often resided, I studied and acquired the taste for humane 
letters that I have never lost, a taste that has charmed my 
hours of difficulty, and now intensifies my pleasure in joining 
your brotherhood. In Languedoc, lastly, I learned to know 
the material and intellectual wealth that the land of France 
offers to the nation, and the qualities that it gives to those 
who cultivate or live in contact with it: wisdom, sense of 
measure, tenacity, endurance, resistance in teeth of dis- 
couragement, a vigilant and thoughtful patriotism. Had the 
German General Staff known, in 1914, these French qualities 
better, it would never have made the mistake to which, 


* The French word lycée is ordinarily translated “high school’’ or 
“college.” It is in fact the nearest French counterpart to our Public School. 
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in General von Kluck’s opinion, must be attributed its logs 
of the Battle of the Marne. 

But a few weeks since, before the Monument to the Dead 
of the little village where I live, close to Toulouse, an old 
soldier, a farmer, quoted in his short speech a passage from 
the memoirs of the general beaten on the Marne: “ Every. 
thing,” said Von Kluck, “ had been foreseen by the German 
General Staff in its plans for the offensive, save that the 
retreating French armies could halt, reform a liné of battle, 
attack the victorious enemy, defeat him, and throw him 
back along the whole extent of a vast front.” 

As I listened to this old soldier, so proud to till the soil 
and to be, in his own words, a “‘ peasant,” my mind travelled 
up the stream of our history, and dwelled on the memory of 
that peasant girl, so young, so strong, who set forth from 
her province of Lorraine at one of the most critical hours 
ever lived by our country, to put the King again upon his 
throne and to thrust the invader out of the land. Another 
memory came on me: that of a King of France whose name 
has always retained great popularity throughout our country- 
side. He was simply brought up, among peasants, away 
from cities. And, once upon the throne, he was a great 
king, thanks to his peasant qualities of foresight, good sense 
and moderation. It was these qualities which gave him the 
clear understanding that the vital interest of the country 
was to form a National Union, which is a condition of France's 
prosperity, and of the maintenance of her force and of her 
authority without the land. 

The shepherdess of Lorraine and that king born so far 
from the Court who remained friends with the peasants, 
his first playmates, both drew from the soil of their native 
province the intuition of all the potentialities of a France 
freed from civil contest. An intuition unconscious in the 
peasant girl, pushing her to action: an intuition that, in 
the king, quickly developed into a most subtle and fertile 
political sense. And, as I summoned up those memories, 
I thought that, in order to know France well, and to compre- 
hend her actions and reactions in the course of her fascinating 
history, a man must learn to know her provinces, with all 
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their active life and their soul that, above and beyond material 
preoccupations, and in spite of them, inspires and directs 
the spiritual, intellectual and political life of the Nation. 

The potentialities of France always exist. They manifest 
themselves with perfect certainty in the hours when the 
safety of the country or the defence of its higher interests 
have called for them. They will last as long as France shall 
last and remains built up of provinces solidly welded together. 
This welding is barely visible, so much have centuries of 
history polished it; yet it has made of France a ‘“‘ Whole ”’ 
of admirable harmony, an ‘“‘ Unity” that has not its equal 
in the world. For it leaves in being the essential traits of 
the soul of the ancient provinces that compose her. It has 
destroyed none of the qualities that distinguish them, since 
each of the ancient provinces possesses, like a treasure, a 
second soul by the side of its great French Soul. 

All these souls have drawn their sustenance from the 
same sources: first from the Celtic source, then from that of 
Greco-Latin or, better, Mediterranean civilization. That 
is why, for all its apparent diversity, our country is so 
homogeneous. 

France does not forget the Celtic blood that flows in the 
veins of many of her children, but she makes no claim to be 
peopled by a pure race (pure races, indeed, no longer exist 
in the world except perhaps in a few little known parts of it). 
France declares with pride that she belongs to a high civiliza- 
tion, the Mediterranean civilization, daughter of Athens 
and of Rome. Ceesar’s legions and his genius effected the 
conquest of Gaul: civilization effected its submission. 

Many have been surprised by the rapidity of that sub- 
mission. But Rome gave to the Gauls a writing unknown 
to them before, and a culture suited to their spirit that they 
speedily assimilated, and that attached them to their victor 
without taking from them their own qualities, especially 
those warlike qualities whereof, in their earliest history, they 
had given so many proofs in the Italic peninsula and in the 
South-East of Europe as then known, and which, later, they 
placed at the service of the Roman Empire, menaced and 
invaded by the Barbarians. It was the Gaulish general 
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Jovin who, after refusing the imperial sceptre at the death 
of the Emperor Julian, exterminated in three battles the 
Alamanni who had crossed the Rhine and, before he took 
control, had conquered a great part of the east of Gaul. 

Rome could not prevent the ruin of the immense empire 
that she had created and that Gaul had helped her to defend, 
But Mediterranean civilization survived the destruction of 
the Empire, and of that civilization France can of right style 
herself the heir and the preserver. To-morrow, if necessary, 
she will, we may hope, be its resolute defender. Nourished 
on Greco-Latin humanities, strong in the qualities of her 
own soil, she proved her material and moral vigour in the 
course of the Great War. 

Are we to deny those qualities when the horizon darkens 
and difficulties assail us? By what should we replace them ? 
By fresh values? What would these be worth? Their 
novelty would be small guarantee of their virtue, and who 
could affirm that, put to the touchstone, they would not 
deceive hopes placed on them ? The desire for novelty that 
torments many young men to-day is less the manifestation 
of a powerful instinct than the inclination of greatly dis- 
turbed minds, unfit to create anything solid or durable, but 
apt rather to trouble vision, weaken thought, and render 
action incoherent. The yearning to discover “ new values,” 
as a means for preventing the return of dreaded events, and 
for changing by some miracle the ancient order of life and 
of progress, by which the generation grown up since the 
War appears to us distracted, is, in our judgment, the result 
of the rupture of the tie holding each generation to its 
predecessor. 

The old image of the Torch Race expresses a deep truth: 
the fathers pass out of the race, handing to their sons, grown 
to man’s estate, the torch that illuminates the way. Now, 
the Great War, by causing the sudden disappearance of many 
of the men who were in it, prevented the handing-on of the 
torch in normal conditions. Those who have taken it from 
the hands of a generation decimated by war have had, in 
finding their way, to grope and often to stumble. Hence 
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to lead us out of confusion ; hence, yet again, a suspicion of 
the intellectual values which are derived from practice of the 
humanities, and an infatuation for the irrational and what is 
called “‘ the instinctive.” 

We are, most happily, of a country where reason never 
loses her rights. If sometimes, under the spell of fantasy, 
it amuses us to take leave of her, this is but to have the 
joy of returning when events have made us understand that 
we have trodden upon a dangerous path. At this moment 
events seem to teach that the application of so-called ‘“‘new”’ 
methods, that is, methods opposed to those whose value is 
proved by long experience, leads in the domain of economics 
to results very different from those it was proposed to reach. 
And if we turn our eyes to that of politics, experiment with 
new methods seems to have led straight to the application 
of formulas believed to be forever abandoned. Far from 
lowering tariff walls on their frontiers, the States only raise 
them higher. As for the great “‘ organizations ”’ created on 
the morrow of the War, with the highest intentions and to 
institute the reign of peace in the world, they do not 
seem near the point of reaping the reward of their praise- 
worthy efforts. It may even at times be feared that a 
too feverish activity on their part may tend to retard 
the hour of success. 

Does not all this give us pause ? Would it not, we must 
ask, be opportune to come back to what many have affected 
to despise. I mean, to the rules inspired by our old civiliza- 
tion, the culture that it has kneaded, the system of education 
that maintains and develops it ? What education could be 
preferred to that for nourishing and saving the Spirit ? 
It is the only one that can serve as a solid base for study 
and for the progress of applied science. Thanks to it, man 
will be able to free himself from the tyranny of the Machine 
Age that threatens him daily with greater force. For the 
machine, that seemed created to free man from material 
labour, is on the way to make of him a troubled slave. Its 
creator, drunk with success, has pushed its perfection to such 
a point that he risks, once the peak has been achieved, 
becoming its victim, or being forced to use it against his 
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neighbour, unless he be restrained by a remaining strong 
potential of the spirit. 

On the other side, there exist in the world immense 
peoples whose civilization, culture and mentality differ pro. 
foundly from those of this old Europe, and are even opposed 
thereto. These peoples do not appear to desire so rapid a 
change. Moreover, they are themselves most gifted for 
utilizing all the advances made in mechanical construction, 
and have themselves become excellent engineers. Is it 
legitimate to feel certain that they will never make violent 
use of the material forces at their hand for the achievement 
of ambitious plans ? 

In a highly interesting book on “‘ The Ideals of the East,” 
published more than a quarter of a century ago, a Japanese, 
who was a great historian and critic, and a keen supporter of 
tradition, wrote in his opening pages: “ Asia is One. The 
Himalayas separate two powerful civilizations—that of Com- 
munist China, of Confucius, and that of individualist India, 
of the Védas—in order the more to emphasize their character- 
istics. That barrier of snow cannot interrupt, even for a 
moment, the expansion of the passionate devotion to the 
Absolute and the Universal, which is the spiritual patrimony 
of Asiatic races. It is a passion that leads them to create 
all the great religions of the world, and differentiates them 
from the maritime peoples of the Baltic and the Mediterranean, 
who prefer to confine themselves to the Particular and to a 
search for the means rather than the ends of life. If Asia 
is One, it is no less certain that the Asiatic races, too, form a 
strong and powerful web.” Thus, for every good Asiatic, 
Asia is one. And Asia is at this very moment in a state of 
high fermentation. It is certainly not in order to borrow 
Europe’s spirit and civilization. Asia seeks little of them. 

Is Europe disposed to adopt the philosophy of Asia and 
to jettison that which has given rise to her own spiritual 
development ? Or does she think to improvise another, 
in which nothing of our Greeco-Latin heritage, preserved and 
enriched throughout the centuries, would any more subsist ? 

There has been talk that, if not Europe herself, at least 
one of her component nations, may be preparing to take this 
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course and to undertake a transmutation of the spiritual 
values of which she has long made proud boast. It may be 
but talk. But in these days none can afford to close his ears 
to talk if he wishes to avoid unpleasant surprises and to 
guard against dangerous eventualities. 

The Japanese writer from whom I quoted a few lines 
was not hostile to mechanical progress, whether of a kind to 
produce greater wealth for his country or of that which might 
increase its military power. But above them he set civiliza- 
tion, the spirit, mentality, that is to say, the spiritual forces 
indispensable for well utilizing mechanical forces. Neither 
are we hostile to the development of these forces. What we 
urge is that their development should not be to the detriment 
of our own spiritual values. It must not lead us to reject as 
useless the strong internal structure that our civilization owes 
to the continuous teaching of the humanities. It is under 
the influence and direction of the spirit that mechanical and 
technical progress must go forward, if we wish to avoid unregu- 
lated leaps leading us to precipices unseen and unplumbed. 

The present disfavour into which the culture of the Spirit 
has fallen in Europe and, unhappily, also in France, will not 
last. Europe, like almost all humanity, is seeking for 
a way. 

Since the cataclysm of the War, great disorder reigns in 
the world: gropings, hesitations, unrestrained impulses 
follow one another, and leave the masses disappointed, irri- 
tated, and helpless. Sane reason appears to have deserted 
our planet, and this is because its inhabitants lack confidence 
in the virtue of the Spirit. 

Therefore we must do all we can to restore this confidence. 

Restoration will only be possible if we restore to the 
Spirit the primacy conferred on it by the civilization born in 
the Mediterranean basin. This civilization, and the culture 
which is its basis, have developed in its sons the sentiment of 
their individuality, the sentiment of the dignity of the human 
person, the sentiment of liberty. “‘ Force,” wrote Pascal, 
“does nothing in the realm of knowledge ; it is mistress but 
of external actions.”’ Let us add that if this civilization and 
this culture assure to man absolute liberty in the internal 
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operations of the Spirit, he also receives from them a vigorous 
discipline that guards him from flighty errors and from 
excesses. There would therefore be small wisdom in renounc. 
ing them. 

But let us not be unduly disturbed. Greco-Latin civiliza- 
tion has still manifold ‘“‘ backers”? in France. To gain con- 
viction of this, it is enough to look round our old French 
provinces. Ineach of them universities, academies, learned 
bodies, literary societies, individual writers, seek and preserve 
all that has contributed to create and ceaselessly enrich the 
Soul of the Nation. They strive to make known the sources 
of the noble French tongue, so clear, so much the enemy of 
equivocation that it seems to reflect all the light of the 
Mediterranean sky, and to protect it from the attempts of 
those who, on pretext of enriching it, rob it of clarity without 
adding to its flavour. Thus in the calm of our provinces, 
where doubt and disquietude penetrate slowly, confidence, 
shaken at moments, returns to us, and the reasons for hope 
appear many. 

France, we cannot but observe, has lost nothing of her 
vigour, or even of her youth, after centuries woven of trials 
and of glory. Despite some appearances in which pessimists 
spy signs of decadence, France remains a robust nation in 
which, the moment come, good sense, reason and patriotism 
assume once more their rights. And this is thanks to the 
care she has taken to preserve intact, in the teeth of mockery 
from those who dread or those who envy, the values whose 
excellence centuries have proved to her: moral values, 
spiritual values, the issue of a civilization and a culture to 
which she sees cause to remain attached in the future even 
as she has been in the past. 
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Ir catastrophe is to be averted, the strengthening of our 
national defences on a grand scale must have the first claim 
upon the finances of the country during the next six months. 
The position into which Great Britain has been allowed to 
drift is deplorable. The National Government well knows 
the facts, but it has not had the courage to do its plain duty. 
Like its predecessors, it has been afraid of the sentimentalism 
of the pacifists and of the dishonest propaganda and mis- 
chievous falsehoods of the Labour-Socialists. Like its pre- 
decessors, it has concentrated its energy upon a fruitless 
campaign abroad for international disarmament, and has not 
ventured to abandon the policy of mass-bribery at home. 
Thus it comes that in all the three departments of national 
defence our strength has declined to a lamentable degree. 
We are not “‘on the edge of danger,” as Sir John Simon 
declared (imagining apparently that it is a merit of the 
administration in which he figures to have brought us so 
low), but in actual and extreme peril, so great that the 
Empire and country can only be extricated by the most 
energetic and determined efforts. 

Down to the end of the nineteenth century “the blue 
streak ’’ was the guarantee of British security, so long as we 
maintained a two-Power navy, which we did or claimed to 
do for two hundred years. We were safe at home. But 
now with the rapid development of aviation that security 
has passed. The British Air Force has been permitted by 
our mandarins to sink to what they describe as the fifth 
place among the Powers, though I suspect it is much lower, 
as France, the United States, Japan, Italy and Russia are 
certainly ahead of us and, if there is any truth in the 
circumstantial reports of what Herr Hitler is doing, Germany 
will be by the end of May. On a variety of excuses, to 
provide funds for mass-bribery, or, as our politicians put it, 
to “ give a lead to disarmament,” our Navy has been reduced 
and “cut to the bone.” Our totals of ships have been 
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restricted to suit the ‘“‘ yardsticks”’ of foreign Powers. Our 
naval construction, in addition to these numerical limitations, 
has been further controlled to our disadvantage by regula- 
tions as to the precise tonnage of cruisers and destroyers that 
we may lay down. These regulations do not apply to other 
European Powers and hamper us in every way. They are 
monumental evidence of the diplomatic incapacity of our 
British Socialists, for they were imposed when the last 
Socialist administration was in office. 

There is a complete consensus of expert opinion as to the 
consequences of all this folly. One of the persons largely 
responsible for it, Mr. A. V. Alexander, who was First Lord 
of the Admiralty from 1929 to the Socialist debacle in 1931, 
admitted on February 8 of that year that “‘ you find a steady 
decline in our naval expenditure and a steady rise in almost 
every other country, and you begin to ask whether it is a 
sane policy. . . . We can go too quickly unless we get other 
countries to go with us.” This, let me say, was just what 
other countries have refused to do. They armed, and have 
continued arming, while we have stood still or disarmed. 
Mr. Bruce, the Australian High Commissioner, who is a 
witness free from British political partisanship, two years ago 
expressed his fear that our naval reductions since the War 
had “ carried naval security . . . across the line that separates 
security from national risk.’ Lord Beatty, last year, in a 
striking speech, gave facts as to the weakening of the fleet, 
and reminded our rulers that “ without a strong Navy we 
are no use to anybody, and moreover we cannot play our part 
as a great Power.” Lord Jellicoe’s judgment is the same, 
and is reinforced by the verdict of Admiral Sir H. Richmond, 
one of the ablest minds that the Navy possesses. He has 
stated that adequate precautions for the defence of the 
Empire trade are not being taken, and that, if this mistake 
is not corrected, ‘“‘ nothing can save the Empire from defeat 
in war.” Or if younger witnesses are sought, we have 
Captain Bernard Acworth and Lieut.-Commander A. C. Bell, 
naval officers and historical students, both of the same 
opinion—that wholly unjustifiable risks are being run. How 
serious are those risks Captain Acworth shows in his remark- 
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ably able new book, The Navy and the Next War, which 
examines the position of the Navy in the light of the latest 
evidence. 

As the first result of the policy of Bedlam pursued during 
the immediate past in the supposed interests of international 
disarmament, naval armaments outside this country have 
been greatly stimulated and this nation is in graver danger 
than ever before in its history. In the face of a world 
which has been very careful not to follow our example, and 
in a period when well-armed Powers are looking anxiously 
for colonies to develop, a Britain unable to defend herself 
cannot hope long to hold one-fifth of the earth’s surface. 
The first and most fundamental necessity is to protect the heart 
of the Empire by strengthening our Air Force and our air 
defences so as to give London and its port security against 
sudden large-scale air raids which might bring total collapse. 

It is unfortunate that London and its port are so much 
more exposed than any continental capital, as that former 
commander of the London air defences, General Ashmore, 
has reminded us. The Thames cannot be camouflaged, and 
it gives aircraft a ready means of access and good steering 
marks. Traffic cannot be diverted to safer harbours, as 
experience in the War proved that the accommodation of 
the great system of docks and quays in the Thames is essen- 
tial for the subsistence of Great Britain, and that no other 
port or combination of ports could provide the necessary 
facilities. Strong aircraft forces are also necessary for the 
protection of our naval bases abroad. Malta is specially 
exposed to air attack. Singapore has a quite inadequate 
air force attached to it. Hongkong is without aircraft. 
Everywhere successive British Governments, including the 
so-called National Government, have for a decade been 
taking great risks and ignoring the growth of foreign 
armaments. 

For all these reasons the Air Force must come first. But 
the very fact that it will have to be greatly expanded lays 
onerous new obligations and liabilities upon the Navy. The 
Air Force and the Army, with the growing mechanisation 
of the latter, are both dependent on petrol for their capacity 
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to act; and the great bulk of the petrol consumed has to 
be imported from overseas.* The Navy itself, from its general 
adoption of oil instead of coal as its source of motive power, 
would be helpless were the transport of oil to this country 
cut off. Its reserves would be quickly exhausted, and at 
present only a very modest quantity of oil is produced in 
Great Britain from coal, whether by distillation or by 
hydrogenation. 

It is of incalculable importance to increase the output 
at home so as to lessen our most dangerous dependence on 
imported supplies. But this will necessarily be the work of 
years, as huge plants are needed which do not as yet exist. 
The abandonment of oil and the return to coal have indeed 
been advocated by Captain Acworth. But such a measure 
would involve costly and extensive alterations in existing 
ships and would place our fleet at an overwhelming dis- 
advantage as compared with other Powers, owing to the 
tonnage limits imposed upon us in the various disarmament 
agreements. A ton of oil, it should be said, in heating 
capacity is equal to rather less than a ton and a third of 
coal, so that, to replace 1,000 tons of oil in the tanks of a 
cruiser, 1,300 tons of coal would be needed—an addition to 
the displacement of 300 tons which must be made up by 
an important diminution of fighting power. 

British dependence on foreign oil supplies was much less 
complete in the War. The Air Force, of course, consumed 
large quantities of petrol, as did our motor transport and our 
tanks in the later stages of the struggle. But the Navy 
then mainly burnt coal, and the number of oil-burning 
merchant vessels was small. The German military collapse 
in the summer of 1918 was in no small part due to shortage 
of petrol, which, as the German air commander, General 
Hoeppner, has explained, affected the German air operations 
most seriously; and scarcity of petrol is also emphasized 
by Professor Delbriick in his report on the causes of the 
German defeat which was submitted to the Reichstag Com- 
mittee of Investigations in 1923. If we are to avoid defeat 


* In 1933, 2,065 million gallons of oil and petrol were imported, as com- 
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in any future war, we must be able to import not only our 
raw materials and three-fifths of our food, but also an enor- 
mous quantity of oil and petrol, without which nothing will 
work—neither our inland transport on our roads, nor our 
Air Force, nor our Army, nor our warships. 

For this reason the second claim in the matter of national 
defence must be that of the Navy. Upon its control of 
distant waters rests our entire British system of supply. 
An enemy within effective air range of our capital (a distance 


| which to-day may be placed at 300 miles or even more, and 


is steadily increasing) will certainly direct his first thrust at 
London, so long as our air defence is as weak as it is. If 
this should fail, he will operate by air and sea against our 
lines of oil and petrol supply, which come next in vulner- 
ability. ‘To meet that attack we need well-equipped naval 
bases and abundance of cruisers and vessels capable of 
convoy duty. These requisites are not being provided. 

In the War we found that our cruiser strength was barely 
sufficient, though we had the alliance of France, Russia, 
Japan, and, latterly, of Italy and the United States as well, 
and though we had an effective total of 38 armoured and 72 
wnarmoured cruisers on our list when hostilities began. Our 
number of cruisers has been enormously reduced since 1918, 
as Ships have become obsolete and have been scrapped and 
not replaced. In 1928, Lord Jellicoe, at Geneva, stated our 
minimum need for defence at 70 cruisers. But in 1930 the 
Admiralty (or our Socialist politicians) suddenly discovered 
that no more than 50 were required. It was an astounding 
discovery. For of the 50, at least 15 will be needed for 
service with the battle fleets, and six are Australian or New 
Zealand vessels, which are not at the Admiralty’s entire 
disposal, leaving only 29 cruisers to patrol the trade routes, 
drive off assailants, and convoy tankers and merchantmen. 
The hopeless inadequacy of such a force is demonstrated by 
the most superficial study of happenings in the Great War. 
Against a single very moderately-armed German cruiser, the 
Emden, sixteen Allied cruisers or armoured ships were 
engaged. In the operations against Spee’s two armoured 
cruisers and three protected cruisers, forty-three British, 
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French, and Japanese warships took part, including Dread. 
noughts and powerful battle cruisers. 

But this lack of numbers in our fleet is not the worst, 
In the past our ships were normally a full match for their 
opposite numbers in foreign fleets. We did not build vessels 
which were strikingly inferior in speed and gun-power. It 
was one of Lord Fisher’s merits that he insisted on powerful 
batteries, though he neglected the importance of defensive 
qualities and laid excessive emphasis on speed. Everything 
is altered to-day. Technical journals have been driven to 
protest against the types which are being built for the Navy 
on the ground that they are “‘ markedly inferior to coeval 
foreign craft.” Our Arethusa class of light cruisers, for 
example, of which we have three building or sanctioned, 
carry six 6-in. guns and steam 31 knots on displacements 
of 5,200 tons. The Italian Colleoni class carry eight 6-in. 
guns and steam 37 to 40 knots on displacements of 5,069 tons, 
The disparity on paper is startling and I do not know that 
there is any concealed factor of force to make it good. So, 
too, Japanese and French designs, on tonnages similar to 
those of our cruisers, show higher speeds and heavier arma- 
ments in almost every class. 

The lessons of the War are certainly all against the 
undergunning of cruisers. Whitehall ought never to forget 
how the antiquated and feeble British cruiser Pegasus was 
shot to pieces in a few minutes by the Kénigsberg, and 95 
of the British crew killed or wounded without a scratch to 
the German vessel. The situation is even more disquieting 
when we turn to the British destroyers and flotilla leaders. 
The latter craft were originally intended to carry the com- 
mander of each destroyer flotilla (which was usually composed 
of eight destroyers) and for that duty were given speed at 
least equal to that of those destroyers, with heavier armaments 
and better accommodation for the work of navigation, which 
involved larger displacements. But the new British flotilla 
leaders are practically identical with the destroyers of their 
flotillas, and distressingly inferior to foreign vessels of 
their type. The Duncan, for example, the last to be 
completed, is only 25 tons larger than the destroyers of her 
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year, and on a displacement of 1,400 tons steams no more 
than 354 knots and carries only four 4.7-in. guns. The 
Italian Alvise Cadamosto, of four years earlier date, steams 
over 40 knots on a displacement of 1,628 tons, and carries a 
battery of six 4.7-in. guns, which is 50 per cent. heavier 
than that of the Duncan. Or if we turn to France, the 
Cassard of 2,441 tons has steamed 42.9 knots and carries into 
action five 5.5-in. guns, with a broadside of 400 lb. against 
the Duncan’s 200. It is impossible to defend the policy 
which constructs such weak British ships in totally insufficient 
number. 

Of the amount voted for new construction in recent years a 
large part has been muddled away in building vessels of no 
fighting capacity, such as sloops. No fewer than 23 of these 
craft figure in the list of ships laid down since 1927. Most 
of them are vessels of a little over a 1,000 tons, steaming 16 
knots, and apart from anti-aircraft armament they carry 
only a single 4-in. gun, except in the case of the latest of the 
cass, which is to mount four 4.7-in. weapons. Here the 
Admiralty cannot plead the mischievous limitations imposed 
by the Treaty of London. That agreement permits the con- 
struction of vessels of 2,000 tons, with speeds up to 20 
knots and armaments not exceeding four 6.1-in. guns. Italy, 
Japan and the United States have wasted no money on this 
type of vessel. France has constructed eight with displace- 
ments of 1,968 tons, actual sea speeds of 17 knots, and 
batteries of three 5.5-in. guns, besides equipment for carrying 
a seaplane. They would blow our poor little sloops out of 
the water. But how can the Admiralty rest content with 
such designs and build vessels that can neither run nor fight ? 
For showing the flag they are useless because of their obvious 
and painful inferiority to foreign ships. And for the work of 
convoy they are too weak and too feebly armed to meet any 
raider. 

There are three considerations which render it of special 
importance to strengthen the Navy now, before it is too 
late, and to build at once up to the full limit of the restric- 
tions to which we have so rashly submitted. The first is 
the probability that Germany at an early date will start 
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building cruisers and submarines on a large scale. She has 
the money to do this since she was relieved of reparations, 
Largely through the efforts of the British Government she 
is being given “‘ equality of rights ”’ in the matter of armaments 
and she cannot logically be refused at sea that parity which 
we are constantly pestering France to grant her—at enormous 
risk to peace—on land and in the air. And though Herr 
Hitler may be expected to do his utmost to avoid William II’s 
mistake of quarrelling simultaneously with Great Britain and 
France, he might be driven by the chauvinism of his followers 
into a decision to turn his arms against ourselves. In sucha 
conflict, with our present vacillating foreign policy and 
utterly inadequate armaments, we could not be certain of 
allies. This means that we have to be prepared to meet 
an attack on our commerce in which German submarines 
might play a dangerous role, backed as they would be by 
Germany’s “ pocket battle cruisers.” Four of these latter 
ships are ready or in hand, and two more may be laid down 
without contravening the Treaty of Versailles. We have 
only three ships in our whole Navy capable of overtaking 
and fighting these craft, which would have our armoured 
and protected cruisers at their mercy, from their superior 
armaments. And by the Treaty of London we are forbidden 
to construct vessels which could deal with them. 

Secondly, the experiment which the Government seems 
determined to try in India will affect all the conditions of 
imperial defence unfavourably, even if the future Indian 
Government is mildly loyal. If, however, the King’s Eastern 
Empire is to be dominated by politicians profoundly hostile 
to Great Britain, the difficulties and liabilities of the Navy 
will be greatly increased. And this will happen at the very 
time when our Socialists and Pacifists have done so much to 
alienate the friendship of Japan by their puerile demands 
for a blockade of her, or an embargo on her trade for her 
offence in rescuing Manchukuo from anarchy. 

Thirdly, there is the fact that, whatever bright hopes of 
the Irish Free State were entertained by sentimentalists 
before Mr. de Valera’s accession to power in 1932, all those 
hopes have faded. The Free State is now a definitely hostile 
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community, lying athwart our sea communications with 
America and threatening on the flank our sea routes to the 
Mediterranean, India and Australia. Such has been the 
result of adopting the policy of Ethelred the Unready in 
Irish affairs and trying to buy off Sinn Fein gunmen with 
Danegeld. It renders such essential naval bases as Lough 
Swilly and Queenstown insecure, and greatly complicates the 
Navy’s task of protecting British commerce. 

For all these reasons the Navy must be taken energetically 
in hand, if disaster is to be averted. Even from the stand- 


| point of unemployment relief there is everything to be said 


for the largest practicable shipbuilding programme. We 
have the admission of Miss Bondfield, former Socialist 
Minister of Labour, that “‘from 80 to 85 per cent. of the 
cost of a battleship goes in wages to those employed in a 
wide range of industries.” In the United States, under the 
National Recovery Act, £98,000,000 is being spent on a 
five-years’ programme (which involves the construction and 
completion of 32 warships), with the express object of increas- 
ing employment and strengthening confidence. In Japan 
{51,000,000 is being spent on a four-years’ programme of 33 
warships, and once more one of the motives of this expendi- 
ture is to relieve unemployment. Our so-called ‘‘ economies ” 
on the Navy in this country have not given a shilling of 
relief to the taxpayer, but they have involved heavy increase 
in the expenditure on the unemployed and have thus added 
to the nation’s burdens. They have also gone far to wreck 
the British shipbuilding industry and have rendered it 
incapable of repeating hereafter any such effort as it made in 
the War. We must act, 


H. W. Witson. 
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THE late Doctor Joseph Bell gave his pupil, Conan Doyle, the 
idea of Sherlock Holmes. Bell had the gift of drawing infer. 
ences with extreme rapidity from what he observed, and he 
was a remarkable observer. He was also an excellent 
surgeon. But these were very secondary qualities of that 
astonishing man. His greatest gift was the power to restore 
completely, in a few seconds, a patient’s will and pluck to go 
on. A man would totter into ‘ Joe Bell’s ”’ consulting roon, 
full of pains, and, much more serious, fears. In no time you 
saw him come down the steps in Melville Crescent, roaring 
with laughter and stepping off briskly into that same drab, 
cold, unkind world out of which but now he had been so glad 
to slink! The technical term is “‘ patient-doctor relation- 
ship.” When we pay for medical services, whether as 
individuals or as a community, our interest is so to arrange 
matters that we get this relationship at its best and at nothing 
short of its best. Again, the patient is no “ pelican in the 
wilderness.”” Be the patient man, woman or child, there is 
somebody—almost always a woman, mother, aunt, sister 
or wife—in charge. The confidence of this “ earthly pro- 
vidence ’’ has also to be maintained or restored. 

There is no more pregnant phrase than the homely one, 
‘* You had better see your doctor,” not a doctor, your doctor— 
that skilled and sapient person whose knock has meant s0 
much comfort at all the agonizing moments of your life, your 
family doctor, who ushered you into the world and has kept an 
eye upon you ever since, but said, perhaps, very little about it. 
In all the voluminous literature on the ‘ doctor-patient 
relationship ’’ which has been pouring out of the publishing 
houses on both sides of the Atlantic, on the Continent of 
Europe, and in the Antipodes, there has been, eloquently 
expressed, a universal consensus of opinion that, by and 
large, here is to be found the best value which medical service 
has to give, however organized and however financed; and, 
furthermore, that on 95 per cent. of the occasions when 
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medical advice is sought, it is the general practitioner, the 
family doctor, who is in the best position to give it. In 
America in particular, where wholesale reorganization is the 
order of the day, the utmost anxiety obtains lest, amid the 
changes imposed by a revolutionized financial situation, this 
yalue be impaired or even lost. 

It is immediately apparent that the essence of this service 
is personal, that it cannot be expressed in terms of money— 
although a great army of men and women give it every day 
for scanty recompense in money, very often for none at all. 
It follows that when public attention is concentrated upon 
its monetary aspect for a long spell of years as it has been 
in this country, we may wake up to find that this delicate 
personal intangible value has been marred, distorted, perhaps 
even largely lost and forgotten. 

We have prefaced our enquiry into the Value for Money 
in the medical services by this brief and rough indication of 
where the best value is to be sought. There are plenty of 
minor, secondary values in medicine which can be priced, and 
the supply of which can be organized like the supply of any 
other readily marketable commodity. These include the two 
or three minutes’ interview in the “ panel” doctor’s con- 
sulting room, the same at the infant consultation, the ex- 
amination by the School Medical Officer—representing among 
them millions of separate recorded medical services every 
day ; they also include the daily signing of millions of medical 
certificates, to the effect that the person is unfit to go to work, 
the child unfit to go to school; or that the person is fit to 
work in a factory, or other place or form of employment, or 
to attend a training centre for the unemployed ; or that the 
person may safely be accepted for an insurance policy. 
Millions, again, of these ‘“‘ scraps of paper ”’ give the recipient 
a claim to an income from some fund, generally one raised 
wholly or partly by rates or taxes. Millions of them con- 
stitute the safety clause in a contract. To the question, 
“Why did you engage that person? You ought to have 
known there would be untoward consequences,” “I had a 
medical certificate’ is an adequate silencer. Or again, the 
incensed community desires to proceed against a parent 
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alleged to be neglectful of a child’s best interests. It is 4 
medical certificate which sets the law in motion or otherwise, 

It is not our purpose to enumerate the part played by the 
‘‘ M.O.”’ in the life of to-day, but merely to supply a back. 
ground for a single assertion. The family doctor of bygone 
days was, in fact, in a position to say “ yes” or “no”? to all 
these innumerable searching, intimate questions; and it jg 
because of his relationship with those whom he attended, 
that we assume to-day, and millions of times every day, that 
anyone with a legal right to put “M.B.,” “Ch.B.,” o 
‘“*'M.R.C.S.” or “‘ L.R.C.P.” after his or her name, is in ag 
good a position to make these pronouncements as the family 
doctor used to be, and, happily, often still is. The reader 
will also remember that the medical service of the family 
doctor was a partnership between him and the mother or 
other guardian angel of the home. When we read, as we do 
daily, aggressive advocacy of a “state medical service,” 
followed by the explanation ‘“ Let all pay and all receive— 
fair all round, the only common-sense plan,” we should ask 
ourselves what precisely will be the character of the patient- 
doctor relationship in that service. Will it, in the majority of 
instances, be worth providing ? It may well be wise for a 
community to organize, as we have done, a general provision 
of quite minor, secondary types of medical service. To take 
the next step and assimilate all medical service to this very 
inferior type, in obedience to some vague socialist or com- 
munist shibboleth, might well prove an irremediable disaster. 

It would appear—and the experienced observer would 
not expect anything else—that by Act of Parliament, by the 
setting up of administrative departments, national and local, 
some tiny fragments of medical service can be made more or 
less available for great numbers of the denizens of our over- 
grown, overcrowded cities. The system yields a certain 
amount of value for a certain amount of money. The value 
of the service is very small when compared with the quality 
of service the medical profession can give. Considering the 
numbers involved, it may be claimed that the price is not 
exorbitant, and that the service given and the price paid 
tally fairly. 
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We turn back to that particular case of medical service 
which consists of signing a piece of paper entitling bearer to 
draw a weekly income from some public fund, either set up 
under the National Health Insurance Acts or made available 
by the Poor Law Acts. Here the consequences of assuming 
that, because the family doctor knew or knows his patients 
“inside out,” therefore any doctor can “size them up” at 
sight, becomes apparent. These certificates are sought and 
obtained in ever-increasing numbers. Those who sign them 
say with justice that they are doing their best under impossible 
conditions. The community has not been able to think of any 
cleverer device than to say, “ Very well, every time you put 
on the paper such a term as, e.g., ‘neurasthenia,’ we are 
going to check you by a second opinion at once—that of our 
Regional Medical Officer.” The patient has now been twice 
“sized up” by excellent persons who know nothing about 
him, and have never seen the indispensable partner, the woman 
who takes care of him; and the organized community 
observes with a sigh, ““ What else can I do?” What else, 
indeed ! 

We have asked what value we are getting by organizing 
the supply of the least of medical services on wholesale lines, 
and what value we are getting by providing incomes from 
public funds upon such medical certificates as the wholesale 
operations of the mechanized “ State ”’ can afford to obtain. 
We pass to a special case of the working of both. 

Under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1897-1925, 
there is now taken out of the “ sinews of industry,” directly, 
in a year, some 10} millions.* What is obtained by way of 
value for this expenditure ? We say “ directly’? because it 
will be found that our expenditure under the National Health 
Insurance and Poor Law Acts is enhanced by our method of 
operating Workmen’s Compensation. Ostensibly these Acts 
exist, first, to give the sufferer from the accident com- 
pensation up to to a maximum of 30s. per week in lieu of the 
15s. 6d. per week he would otherwise draw under the National 
Health Insurance Acts so long as he was on full benefit, and 
the 7s. 6d. a week he would draw under those Acts as a 

* Home Office figures (CMD 4484). 
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permanently disabled person. But the Compensation Acts 
provide no medical advice or treatment. If we value the 
latter at 14s. 6d. a week, then, from the point of view of the 
sufferer, it would have been in most cases to his advantage 
had the Compensation Acts been repealed as soon as the 
National Health Insurance Act of 1911 came into force. The 
reason for not repealing them is obvious enough. Under the 
Compensation Acts the employer pays the whole amount, 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, only one-third, 
There are, of course, plenty of workmen who are perfectly 
aware of all this. They know that whatever the Acts do 
about it the sound line is to get well again and back to work 
again as soon as possible. This type does not require our 
study. 

If the sufferer gets, in fact, little or no real value out of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, what value does he think he 
gets ?—and what value does the community get or think 
it gets ? 

The moment the accident takes place there float through 
the imagination of the sufferer dreams of lump swns—anything 
up to £2,000 or even £3,000. This has all the attractions of 
the Irish Sweepstake, and as a thrill, and subject of con- 
versation, has real value. If it be true that the main function 
of civilization is to provide distraction and keep us out of 
mischief, quarrels, and conspiracies, the expenditure upon 
‘Jump sum ”’ compensation can make a bid to justify itself. 
Unhappily, there is another side. The sum obtained almost 
invariably falis far below the expectation. Besides dis- 
appointment, there is acute suspicion of having been de- 
frauded. Employer, insurance company, doctor, lawyer, 
social worker, judge, all fall under permanent suspicion of 
having been in league to defraud, and trust in all these 
agencies is poisoned, not only in the minds of the sufferer 
and his family, but throughout the circle of their intimates. 
The expectation of what sounds like boundless wealth dis- 
locates the family budgeting. This delicate process does not 
easily recover, and chronic pauperism frequently sets in. 


Links with industry are similarly dislocated. The weekly 
wage no longer seems to the other members of the family 
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worth working for. They say to themselves, the injured 
man is going to have capital enough to open a shop. Why 
should not we do the same ? 

There is a mental element in all sickness, and there is, in 
addition, a shock element in all accidents. When it persists 
it acquires the designation ‘‘ traumatic neurasthenia,” of 
which a Regional Medical Officer lately said, ‘‘ It ought to be 
expunged from every dictionary ” ; and to which, and its 
kith and kin, Sir Farquhar Buzzard refers scornfully as “ the 
dumping-ground of neurasthenia.” The compensation goes 
on as long as the certifying surgeon will sign a certificate of 
incapacity. He is not the man’s own doctor, and, though 
doubtless unprejudiced, has practically no data upon which to 
form a useful opinion. It is nobody’s business to see that the 
man gets treatment. Even if he visits his “ panel’ doctor 
from time to time and gets a “ bottle o’ medicine,” or the out- 
patient department of a hospital and is “seen,” there are 
hardly any facilities in existence for restoring the man’s belief 
that he is in fact again able to perform the duty by which he once 
gained his livelihood. Where such a remedial clinic has been 
set up hundreds of men have been put back into work in two 
or three weeks who had been drifting along for many months 
or even years in a deplorable state of mental depression as 
“ gompensation cases.”’ Apart from the absence of remedial 
facilities, there is the temptation to conserve the incapacity 
for the sake of the weekly compensation, and still more 
because of the fatal lure of the lump sum. There is no more 
tragic or pathetic sight than that of a skilled and competent 
young man, who might be enjoying the vigorous exercise 
of his faculties, forced into chronic invalidism of mind and 
body, because his family hope, through his protracted misery, 
to snatch that glittering prize, the lump sum. That is the 
most sinister of all the values we have purchased by our 
legislative handling of medical questions. 

Doubtless the ineffectual conditions of this and so many 
other departments of our law and practice is a product of 
unemployment and the measures devised for meeting it. 
Our existing statutes assume that all the persons for whom 
they are framed depend for subsistence upon earning wages. 
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Clarity of outline, precision of terminology, logic, common. 
sense and solid basis in fact—all are blurred and loosened 
when this once reliable assumption is changed into a myth, 
because so many means of subsistence, alternative to wages, 
have been set up. 

We are drawn to ask ourselves: How did a more or lesg 
sane community ever imagine it would get value for money 
out of such enactments as our Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts? It arose from two causes (1) a pure accident; (2) 
a piece of social psychology. (1) Confronted by a legal 
liability to pay a weekly sum for, it might be, as much as 80 
years, which might arise at any moment, employers had 
recourse to insurance. Having paid the premium, the 
accident, the man’s claim, besides that of the industrial 
process he understood and had learned to perform, and, 
incidentally, his well-being, became the affair of an insurance 
company only concerned with carrying the financial risk. 
This latter began by fighting the case—hence all the ghastly 
injury to social solidarity in the scars left by the bitterest 
of all litigation, that in which a poor man tries to make good 
a claim against a powerful corporation—and ended by com- 
pounding for a lump sum, solely because it was actuarially 
better business to do so! The lump sum, with all its atten- 
dant train of sweepstake thrills, psychological horrors, ruined 
homes, alccholic poisoning and chronic pauperism, arose 
from the accident of its being a slightly preferable actuarial 
arrangement than a weekly payment ! 

(2) The other source from which the social dry-rot we 
call compensation has drawn its nourishment is psychological. 
The employer seemed very big and strong and rich—the 
injured workman small and helpless. In a flash a man’s 
arm is wrenched off by a whirling belt, his hand or finger 
sheared off by a band-knife. Among our forefathers how 
just, humane, and comforting must the requirements of an 
eye-for-an-eye, a tooth-for-a-tooth, have seemed, compared 
to the power of the strong to injure the weak and go un- 
scathed ! Even so, with the Act of 1897 *. ‘‘ His machine 
has injured me, but I can injure him up to what is reckoned 

* Employer’s Liability began with the Act of 1848. 
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an equal amount.” We must ask ourselves how much class 
war we have bought off by these undesigned lump sums 
(as blood feuds were bought off long ago by the eye-for-an-eye 
arrangement)—not forgetting the class war we have created 
in the hearts of the disappointed. We may also place to the 
credit account the copious opportunities of vicarious generosity 
given by these Acts to politicians, and even more to judges. 

There is more. We are a thing-thinking, one-step-at-a- 
time-thinking people. Our imaginations do not carry us 
forward into pictures of the aftermath of the social dislocation 
and psychical deterioration. We say, “‘ He has lost two 
fingers and he has got £200.” We do not follow the chain of 
consequences of taking £12 millions a year out of the in- 
dustries upon which we all subsist—the higher cost of pro- 
duction, higher price to consumer, lost markets, less employ- 
ment, lower wages, worse conditions, less use of trains and 
docks and ships, less consumption of coal, less yield in rates 
and taxes, heavier charges for social services. We do not 
think of the insurance agents, court officers, and all the 
diversion of capital, intelligence and energy. No! he was 
employed by A.B., let A.B. pay. Insured? Very well! 
Let the company pay ! 

There was a famous comment passed, once, upon the 
eye-for-an-eye, tooth-for-a-tooth provision of law which had 
stood the test of thousands of years. ‘There is a better 
plan,’ the comment ran, “ but it is difficult to carry out.” 
You can substitute a brother’s care. You can say, ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, you have lost an eye. We shall all show you 
more consideration all the rest of your life.” The injured 
man can say, “I have lost aneye. It may, perhaps, have 
been his fault. Never mind. I am going to show him I 
can do as good work, even better, with only one eye.” 

It sounded paradoxical. In fact, it was practical wisdom. 
Nor is it too late to-day in England to substitute remedial 
treatment by physicians who can gain the confidence of the 
patient and restore his will and courage to go on, for a 
lex talionis which costs us £12 millions a year in cash and 
uncounted millions in social disruption. 

J. C. PRINGLE. 


WILFRED HEELEY’S LETTERS FROM INDIA: 
1857 


WiLFRED HEELEY was born in Birmingham about 183). 
At King Edward’s School he formed a friendship with Edward 
Burne-Jones, which only ended with his own early death 
and has continued through his family to later generations. 
After gaining an exhibition at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he passed the East India Civil Service examination with 
distinction in 1855. At the time when he was still at Cam- 
bridge, and contributing to the Ozford and Cambridge 
Magazine, Burne-Jones wrote of him :— 

“ Heeley is an awful fellow—knows everything, so as to have taken 
the place of the proverb ‘ The deuce knows,’ and invested it with his 
own personality, ‘Heeley knows.” Huge moustachios, not handsome, 
very awkward, covered with honours at Cambridge.” 

He married in 1856 and went to India as a Collector in 
1857, the year of the mutiny. In 1867-8 he was in England 
again with his second wife, sharing The Grange, North End 
Road, with the Burne-Jones family. His final appointment 
in India was Inspector-General of Jails in Bengal. The 
amount of travelling under difficult conditions and in a 
trying climate which this position involved ruined his health. 
He returned to England in 1875 to die. 

The letters which follow were written in 1857 and 1858 to 
members of the Macdonald family, old Birmingham friends. 
Heeley was a contemporary and school friend of Harry 
Macdonald, while in Harry’s younger sisters, Louisa (Mrs. 
Alfred Baldwin), Georgiana (Lady Burne-Jones), Alice (Mrs. 
Lockwood Kipling), Agnes (Lady Poynter) and Edith, he 
found the companionship and understanding that a brilliant 
and witty, though shy boy can get from clever and affectionate 
girls. With the eldest, Caroline, he might have been more 
than a friend, but she died, young and beloved. 

Heeley could at all times express himself best in writing, 
and these letters, written with absolute freedom to his greatest 
friends, keep for us the charm of the man and the ripeness 
of his young judgment. India in 1857 had many points of 
resemblance with India in our times, and for the same reason, 
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the Government was weak. Having held India through 
such turmoil as is described in these letters, shall we now 
abandon it to similar chaos ? mh 


To Harry Macdonald. », Russell Street, Caleutta. 
June 18, 1857. 
My Drak Harry, 

I almost shrink from writing about the fearful events which are 
succeeding one another with such rapidity here. I could not give 
you any notion of the state of things. I have just written 16 pages 
home, which doesn’t seem to tell half of what we have heard and 
thought on the subject since last mail. I never lived through a crisis 
in history before: at least one sees them in the distance, as one saw 
Napoleon’s capture of the Empire, but here you are in the midst of 
it. Great events pass before your eyes. Your personal safety becomes 
a thing to think about. You have confidence in common sense and 
know that Caleutta must survive, but yet it is an uneasy feeling that 
the streets are mapped out among different leaders for destruction, 
that there are actually people about you who expect, or did expect, 
to warm their hands in your throat and nail your arms and legs to 
your own door on this next Tuesday, the 23rd of Junc—a late revenge 
for Plassey—June 23, 1757. Such a bloody centenary they did 
(scarcely do) expect, and that no English face would be seen in India 
after that date. Tho’ we can hardly believe it, yet evidence is forcing 
itself on the most unwilling, showing the existence of a mighty Mussul- 
man plot, in which the Kings of Delhi and Oude, the Nawab of Mun- 
shidabad, and other Mahometan potentates were implicated for ridding 
India of its present masters and restoring it to these, the representa- 
tives of its old tyrants. There is hardly a doubt that the respectable 
old lady in the New Road, the bddshaéh begam as they call her here, 
is an accomplice, too. Fancy our position if the plots had not been 
discovered : the king of Oude a mile to the South with 1000 armed 
Mussulman followers; the Amir of Sind 3 miles to the North with 
400 more, several other so-called State prisoners with their riotous 
bands in the suburbs, and in the heart of the city a ferocious population 
of biidmashes, vagabonds, fellows rough and ready for any kind of 
mischief. There never was a city, except Canton, with a viler populace. 
The Mussulman chiefs had actually (and this is quite well known) 
mapped out the city with beautiful precision for slaughter. District 
B, 10, Cossitollah district : Hassan Khan to murder the men, Mir Ali 
Hosein to carry off the women, Mustafa Padshah to look after the 
effects! It is the most ghastly thing I ever heard of. and to think it 
was so near happening to ourselves. 

* * * 


The state of things is most dreadful. Here and throughout India 


is nothing but confusion and mistrust ; in many places slaughter and 
rapine still. For a hundred years we have placed implicit reliance 
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on our native soldiery and gained hundreds of battles by their help, 
At this moment there is not a sepoy in India who can be trusted for 
moment, and in the whole North and Centre actually not an armed 
soldier (native) in our pay. Three days ago the whole of the unrevolted 
regiments were disarmed, and I heard only this morning that more 
than half of those in and near Calcutta had deserted. The King of 
Oude, his vizier, and ministers are close prisoners. These respectable 
persons are found deeply implicated in a plot for murdering all the 
English in India. 

We came down from Agurpara on Wednesday, and since then 
Calcutta has been in a fearful panic. Numbers of the people even 
now sleep on board the ships in the river. On Sunday, when a rising 
was apprehended, every one of us made arrangements for flying, and 
many did fly into the fort and other safe places. The day was crowded 
with false alarms: “Calcutta was up and the Mussulmans were 
slaughtering everyone at the other end of the town and looting the 
jewellers’ shops in the bazar. The disbanded sepoys of Baraackpore 
were coming down on us” (which, by the way, was true, only they 
were stopped at Agurpara—our old village—by a party of 5000 English 
soldiers). For a month we have not slept without loaded pistols close 
by the bed, and even now safety entirely depends on vigilance. It is 
very strange to think that the people you meet in the streets, the 
people who live round about you—perhaps some of your own servants 
—are implicated in a deep-laid scheme to murder us all: but it is 
literally true. If the universal state of non-vigilance had continued 
but a week longer we should probably by this time have all left our 
homes and be sailing down the river, or else torn limb from limb. 
I hope you may never hear the particuars of the horrible things that 
have happened—of the devilish cruelty of these natives when they are 
excited to revenge. Only in this morning’s paper I read, amidst other 
sickening details, of a young lady—who was living in this house when 
we were here before—being literally cut up into small bits at Alla- 
habad, and that is one of a hundred. The massacres at Delhi, of which 
no particulars are known, must have been fearful. And all this has 
broken like a thunderclap upon us. One consideration is with me 
foremost : how little we know of the thoughts and ways and feelings 
of those with whom we are brought into daily contact as servants 
and subjects. Here are two worlds touching one another and yet so 
very distinct: so utterly unknown one to the other. Two months 
ago no one suspected that the Indian people had grievances: that 
they were not quite content with the passing away of their rule and 
independence ; and now hundreds of mourning widows, wasted cities 
and slaughtered Englishmen and Englishwomen tell such a different 
tale. This is the most tremendous crisis that ever happened to 4 
nation: the most fearful thing I ever read of in history. 

* * * 


A little slip of paper came to us this afternoon from the office of 


Wl 
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one of the Calcutta daily papers with an extract from a private letter 
from a place about half-way to Delhi, to the effect that Delhi had 
fallen. . . . Thursday.—From comparison of dates, it seems that the 
above is premature. Sir Patrick Grant, the Commander-in-Chief, 
arrived last night bringing the latest news, thro’ Madras and Bombay, 
as direct communication is quite stopped. The fact is that Sir 
_ H. Barnard had defeated a large field force just outside Delhi and taken 
the guns; and being master of the heights, was just going to com- 
mence the bombardment. ... If they raze Delhi to the ground no 
one will be surprised, after the atrocities which have been committed 
there. There is scarcely a family in India, there will not be many 
at home (in the India-going class of society) but have lost a son or 
a brother or a cousin somewhere in India during these six sad weeks. 
The loss in the Crimea was never like it. The great destruction which 
I remember made everyone so sad when I was a child—the massacre 
of the remains of Elphinstone’s army in the Cabul Pass, was not so 
sudden nor so terrible a blow, nor in any way so painful to think of. 
Men’s hearts had prepared them for that during the struggle of weary 
years in a land where every man’s hand was against them. But here 
men rise up without ostensible grievance, with nothing to say for 
themselves except that they want the ‘“‘ Sahib-Log’”’ exterminated 
from the country. Soldiers murder their officers, the kind as well 
as the severe: every white face is a mark for the assassin, even where 
there is no opportunity for plunder. The contagion spreads: a 
regiment which was scrupulously loyal and obedient up to now in a 
moment arrays itself against us. All the North-West and Centre of 
India is in a blaze, and only the merest chance has kept it from us. 
The 28rd, the centenary of the battle of Plassey and of British rule in 
India, is fixed as the termination of that rule; and the Mussulmans 
even now confidently predict that their time is coming again. What 
sort of time it would be those only know who have seen or read about 
ancient Delhi or modern Lukhnau (the capital of Oude), places which 
have seen more of confusion and lawlessness and frightful wickedness 
than any town that ever was punished for its sins. 


To Georgiana Macdonald (Lady Burne-Jones). 
August 20, 1857. 

.... Is it not extraordinary, that a hundred and fifty years of 
intercourse with Europeans, that such an apparatus of schools (“ faithful 
learning of the ingenious arts, softening the manners and not suffering 
them to be brutal,” as the Latin Grammar remarks), that railroads, 
telegraphs, and the appliances and means of outward civilization should 
result in such scenes as those which our minds are full of; that the 
English, with their hundred years of rule, have not succeeded in making 
themselves loved or even respected, but find the people—even those 
who are actually in their pay—as hostile to their rule, as ignorant and 
slavish and cruel-hearted in 1857 as in 1757. And if we now were to 
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leave India just allow a few years for the Baboos of Calcutta to forget 
their English—and then every vestige of us would be swept away as 
completely as if we never had claimed right over the country. Onur 
Christianity, our arts, our Courts would go. . . . 

To tell the truth, I don’t know where hope for India is to core 
from: there’s not a single class of natives whom I should pick out 
as a nucleus—a kernel of good, involving a hope for the rest: and 
these late horrible doings have shown but too clearly how little is t 
be expected from those who are joined to us by a mere material bond 
-~a nexus of cash-payment, as Carlyle calls it. . . . The Hindoo’s ie 
so different a mind to ours that I don’t see when such a consummation 
will be. I question if a Hindoo, seeing clearly the character and 
conduct of the most ideal Christian, or understanding, so far as words 
can make him understand, the very Ideal, as shown in the Gospel, of 

the sinless years 

That breathed beneath the Syrian blue, 
would appreciate it, or think it worth imitating. ‘They worship the 
great goddess Custom: Custom has always taught them to lie and 
thieve and they literally can’t be made to understand the disgrace of 
it, much less the sin of it. ‘‘ What for not? ‘That is your honour’s 
moral standard, ours is very different.” You can’t talk to them as 
you would to an ignorant man at home: they are full of metaphysics ; 
and in so complicated a scheme have of course elaborate analogues 
to whatever we claim as specially manifesting the divinity of our 
religion. You tell them of the Incarnation—they have 12 at least as 
wonderful. You tell them of the evilness of sin. ‘‘ Why so? God 
made the sinful man as well as the good, and what God made cannot 
be evil.” 

My only hope is from a Kingsleyite process, which, translated into 
words, would be something like this: “I am a ten times better man 
than you: I could lick you if you were twice my size; I could lick 
any five of you. I know fifty times as much about all sorts of things. 
I could beat you in anything you chose to try me with. I don’t keep 
my wife shut up in an upstairs corner: I can trust her and I’m prond 
of her, too. I don’t tell lies: you never heard me say anything but 
the thing that is. I don’t cheat, and backbite, and quarrel and fawn 
and flatter—like somebody I know. If I hate a fellow, I don’t go to 
his house and cut his wife and children into small bits, and nail them 
up outside to greet his eyes when he gets home.” 


To Georgiana Macdonald (Lady Burne-Jones). 
Calcutta, 
August 20, 1857. 

The Mohurrum—Mussulman festival—is beginning to-day, and we 
are hard at work keeping—or trying to keep—order. It is ordinarily 
a riotous business: different sects of Mussulmans generally break one 
another’s heads “‘ with apostolic blows and knocks!” and on this 
occasion with their excitement, and with the number of up-country 
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men and known revels in Calcutta, there may be a shindy. I think that 
either the whole 10 days will go as quietly as the last festival, a fort- 
night ago, when you might have heard a pin drop in any street, or 
that there will be some sort of a row. If a description of my obsequies 
reach you by next mail: shed one pitying tear, won’t you ? 

It is very strange how quietly life seems to go on in an insurrection. 
When such terrible calamities are happening all around—we seem 
to be eating our dinners every day as usual, and often talk about the 
weather. Dinner parties go on, as balls did all thro’ the reign of Terror. 
It is indeed like the reign of Terror: a third of the ladies at Church 
are in black. I have lost one very intimate friend, Pomeroy, of whom 
Harry certainly has heard me talk. He died at Ghazipur of pure 
exhaustion after one or two 40-mile rides out of the way of the rebels. 


To Harry Macdonald. 4. Russell Street, 
Chowringhee. 
September 20, 1857. 
My Dear Harry, 

Thanks—very much—for your letter. 1 suppose one of mine to 
you crossed it somewhere in the Red Sea, or nearer home. What 
do you think of Indian matters now ?_ I believe the people are getting 
thoroughly awake about us—for the first time in their lives. I am 
glad to see that there has been no shirking on the part of the press 
from publishing details; horrible tho’ they be. I have read in the 
Times and in the Illustrated News, things I only heard whispered about 
in Calcutta and never saw in print before. This is as it should be. 
There was no call to horrify friends of the sufferers by printing details 
which were already afloat in society. But at home there’s a good 
deal of stirring up wanted before the British people quite understand 
that there is such a place as India, and that he, she, it, or they have 
anything to do with it. In truth, India touches every Englishman 
closely. If every Englishman had done his duty by India, we should 
not have come to such a pass. But clique government, even when 
disinterested, is not enlightened, and things are as they are. There 
are not words to express the stupidity of many of the governmental 
arrangements, and every soul feels here that if India is saved it is but as 
tho’ by fire: that our existence as British rulers of India depends on 
no wisdom of ours, but on the cowardice and disunion and disorganisa- 
tion of our foes. . . . The land belongs to—nobody knows whom : 
in Bengal by a legal fiction, unhappily no fiction in its effects, to the 
zemindars, mere taxgatherers properly—-publicans and sinners-——and 
these zemindars have absolute power over the cultivators, selling 
them up, or seizing their crops at pleasure, summoning them (videlicet, 
dragging if necessary by the hair of the head—capillary attraction !) 
from all distances, which little services are performed by the help of 
armed retainers (lattials—clubmen), who are a howling nuisance and 
to whom most of the dacoities may be traced. 

As for this present government of India, I mean the Indian 
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Government of India, I suppose so many imbeciles were never brought 
together. It is a ministry of none of the talents! There isn’t a man 
in office in Calcutta: there isn’t a man in the Presidency except §jr 
John Lawrence, Outram and Colin Campbell who would have the 
least name in England. As for the Lord,* he is ignorant, obstinate 
and wavering; and that Press Act, which I hope you have heard 
more about by this time than anybody had when the last mail left, 
is just an indication of his policy: an arbitrary and useless act dis. 
playing the shadow without the substance of energy. It has been 
altogether employed against the Indian press, which is cowed and 
spiritless ; what was the only really good paper, the Friend of India, 
has been deprived of its editor, and is now entirely written by a boy of 
the name of Browning, who took his degree at Cambridge in ’55, 
and has been two or three months longer in the country than I have. . . . 

We’ve no more fear for Calcutta. The Mussulmans are utterly 
cowed down. During the Mohurrum festival they scarcely stirred out ; 
you might have heard a pin drop; they absolutely believed we were 
going to hew them down if they assembled together ; and instead of 
encouraging this most wholesome belief the Government were profuse 
in promises of protection, without even a hint that such protection 
depended on the way they kept the peace themselves. Here in Calcutta 
the whole strength of the Government has been exerted against the 
individual right of Englishmen to defend themselves. No one is 
allowed to carry arms: a law is just passing that no one shall possess 
them without permission. During the Mohurrum 10 days the Volun. 
teers were picketed in parties of fifty all over the town; my post was 
at the Martiniére (a large college), where I had to spend every alternate 
24 hours: eating, sleeping, reading, smoking and doing sentry by 
turns. I have now left the corps: I have been very unwell for a long 
time since it was formed—was unable to attend drill till everybody else 
was perfect—and now, as there is no work to be done, all patrols and 
pickets being given up, and as the morning parades tire one very much 
and interfere with one’s reading, I didn’t see any advantage in keeping 
them on. 

Generally, things are looking up, tho’ there is every prospect of 
a hard and long struggle, troops are dribbling in from different places, 
China, the Mauritius and so on, and a day or two ago arrived the 23rd 
Fusileers from home: part of the June reinforcement, which was on 
its way before the news of Delhi reached England. An instalment of 
the expeditionary force is expected about the Ist of October. Till it 
arrives I suppose Sir Colin will remain at headquarters; there are 
no field operations on any large scale just now, and our troops are of 
course dribbled away into small detachments here and there, help 
being needed in so many places. Delhi, they say, can’t hold out much 
longer : the Hindoos and Mussulmans are at daggers drawn, and there 
is no sort of agreement between the King and his troops, or between 


*Lord Canning, “Clemency Canning.” 
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the soldiers and shopkeepers. They have no caps, and are making 
their muskets into matchlocks: they make powder with very poor 
nitre which scarcely sends the bullet out, and the only wonder is, how 
in such a state of things they can defend themselves for a day. At 
Agra things are quieting; the mutineers have departed and the 
Europeans are creeping back to their houses, only to find them in a state 
of transcendent smash. But poor John Colvin—the Lieutenant 
Governor—a noble fellow, has fallen a victim to pure exhaustion. 
Sir Henry Lawrence and he gone: all the men whom we can least 
spare. In Lucknow the state of things is fearful: it is there that we 
look now even more than to Delhi. For six weeks Havelock and 
Neill have been within 50 miles of Lucknow with their forces: gallant 
fellows, but all too few: twice Havelock has tried to force the long 
succession of native strongholds and defences which throng the road 
from Cawnpore, but has been driven back less by the number of the 
foe than by Cholera and the dread of having to abandon his wounded : 
the force being too small to divide, and there seems little hope for the 
Lucknow residents now. It is now two months since they (numbering 
at first some 1200) have been confined to the Residency, a large house, 
or palace in the centre of the city, hemmed in by infuriate foes. They 
have been helped by a convoy of provisions which has managed to 
reach them and will last them out till the 22nd, the day after to-morrow. 
The bravery of their defence is unequalled. They mined a neigh- 
bouring house from which the enemy annoyed them with sharpshooters ; 
blew it up, destroying some hundreds ; then rushed out and spiked two 
heavy guns. The enemy tried to mine them, but the mine sprung 
outside and destroyed 400 of the insurgents. Some say they have 
mined themselves, and when food fails are ready to blow themselves 
into eternity rather than capitulate, as who would not after Cawnpore ? 
Meanwhile, sharpshot and fever and cholera are not idle: nobody 
knows what losses we have suffered. After poor Lawrence died Bankes 
was in command ; he was hit by a bullet while sitting at the dinner 
table. It is not known who succeeded him. The women and children 
are safe from such chance, being in ty-khanas, underground, but fever 
and cholera attack them all the more. Meanwhile, Outram has got 
up to Cawnpore with a couple of thousand and nobly placed himself 
under Havelock, who is to have all the glory, and he deserves it if 
they succeed in relieving Lucknow. God be with them ! 

You are just now sickening over the details of Cawnpore: have 
you read that story of Miss Wheeler, Sir Hugh’s younger daughter, 
who, thank Heaven, was, as far as we can learn, the only woman 
there subjected to personal disgrace, and she greatly revenged it. She 
was taken by a sowar (cavalry man) to his house. When all were 
asleep, 

“She rose up in the silent night, 
She made her dagger sharp and bright: ” 


that is—seized the sowar’s sword and killed him, his wife, his brother 
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and his two children, and then went out and threw herself into a well, 
In the morning,” the native account says, with a sort of scriptura) 
simplicity, “‘ a ery arose, ‘ Who hath done this thing?” Then one of 
the neighbours said, ‘ I looked in the night and saw one throw himself 
into the well.’ And they went out and looked, and there was the 
Missee Baba dead and swollen.” The men appear to have died as 
Englishmen should do: Sir Hugh and many others, you know, were 
dragged from the boats back to the city, and there was a battue of 
them ; but they asked for a few minutes, the Chaplin read a prayer or 
two, and they shook hands all round, and so died. 


[ told your sister, [ think, about the death of Pomeroy—I forget 
if you knew him more than by name. A finer fellow never lived. 
You used to set up Worsley against him on the strength of a fancied 
half-inch : Worsley has got the Newdegate and Pomeroy, poor fellow, 
has got a few feet of earth, but not before he had won the love and 
respect of all who knew him, and shown very clearly of how much service 
to the State he would have been. A week before he died he was in 
imminent peril from an ambuscade in the battle at Azimghur ; strange 
to be preserved from the sword for consumption to carry him off. | 
saw the poor girl yesterday whom he was engaged to: she had come 
down with the rest of the Benares ladies to Calcutta—almost heart. 
broken. He expected himself some such sudden death, being painfully 
conscious of heart disease. 
You ask me of the outer Adam—how people dress ? We do wear 
Russia duck during the hot months, white from head to foot, the 
outermost shell being a mere jacket ; except when we go out to church 
to call on ladies, to dinner, on which occasion we don alpaca, morning 
or dress coat, as the case may require. But in the cold season we 
dress in cloth, like the majority of Christians. A man in his ow 
rcom ; likewise a bachelor, doesn’t feel bound to wear anything beyond 
pyjamas and a flannel waistcoat. The remark about the solah topee 
also shows your instinctive and marvellous acquaintance with small 
facts, and I remarked with gratification that your ear kept you from 
the vulgar mistake of spelling and thinking “ solar” instead of solah 

which is a sort of pith. Muslin—muslin—muslin is all I can say 
about ladies. 


I have now set up a buggy and horse, which I find very convenient 
and comfortable, tho’ M. has, and has had for some time, her evening 
drive on the course with Mrs. Atkinson. When we go into the Mofussil 
she will often have to drive herself—all ladies do, as only the very 
pukka sahibs sport anything beyond a buggy. We used to go to an 
expense of 20 Rs. a month in hiring garis and palkis—and vile things 
they are. You will be thankful to hear that M.’s bones are so far 
perfectly sound and that I have not introduced her as yet to any 
lamp-post. Talking of lamp-posts, perhaps you know that Richards— 
our schoolfellow—is out here, and a nice fellow. He is agent for Messrs. 
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Messenger, who have contracted to light up Calcutta with gas. 
Richards superintends the process. .. . 

Calcutta is full of refugees—and will be more so as there is a pucka 
order for the women and children in all stations beyond Rajmahal 
to be sent down at once. If I get appointed to those parts, M. will 
have to stay in Caleutta—it may be for months. But there is little 
chance. Many of the poor women who are brought down are insane, 
or nearly so: what wonder? Some get up every half-hour in the 
night to see if the mutineers are coming. 

We are very poor still: my income 380 a month; but Calcutta 
requires a fortune. I paid 600 rupees for the buggy and mare (350 
for the mare and 250 for the buggy—second-hand). You pay 8 rupees 
for having a watch cleaned, 2 for a watch-glass, 4 for a pot of jam. 
T haven't had a good pluck at the rupee tree yet. But in the Mofussil 
things will be different. 

Why doesn’t that Ted * write? Him and Fulford [| counted 
among my best correspondents before I tried them. I have been 
expecting the O. & C. Magazine ¢ every month; and I fear it won’t 
come before I leave Calcutta, so that I cannot show it to whom I wish. 

Give my love to your father and mother, your sisters and Fred, 
and believe me, 

Your very affectionate Friend, 
WILFRED. 
God bless you. 


Extracts from further letters. 
Cuttack, 1858. 

.. . . What an anomalous thing this holding of India is: no man 
ever caring to settle in the country, but all counting the years till 
they return. Our tenure must always be slight, as long as there is 
no personal hold on the country, and now that the Services are thrown 
open and no families can consider India as a special preserve for them, 
the personal interest will, of course, be slighter. In my opinion it is 
a pity. Even in the Civil Service shouldn’t a sort of preference be 
given to Indian families? One young fellow I know well—a mis- 
sionary’s son—P..., he went home at 14, having previously got quite a 
command over the language and a grammatical knowledge of it and 
Arabic; learnt Latin and Greek at King’s College School; got a 
completion appointment at eighteen, and on coming out passed in no 
time with honours and prizes, and is now at Lahore under the immediate 
eye of Sir John Lawrence, a terrible taskmaster, and is doing exceedingly 
well: his knowledge of the people, country and language qualifying 
him far more than any literary acquirements would do. He was 
near the bottom of our twenty, and many below the limit might equally 
well be qualified. I would give a start of 1000 marks to anyone who 
had lived ten years in India—and will, when President of the Board of 


* Edward Burne Jones. + Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. 
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Control, supposing I survive, which any man whose life is worth 
5 years’ purchase may reasonably calculate on doing. 


(The same to the same.) 
Extracts from further letters, headed :— Cuttack, 1858. 
.... Then you get the “ Milingtary ’—the fat Captain . . 

with his fatter wife; the tall Captain T . . ., with his taller (pro. 
portionally) wife ; the grave and puzzled Colonel; the largest map 
in India; H.. . and other stalwart souls and heroes: Dyer, for 
instance, who has just come down from Sumbhulpore, where he charged 
about 200 of the enemy alone on a little pony and routed them, describing 
the transaction in a despatch to the Commandant as a “ spirited charge 
of Cavalry ”’! 

. We have had grand events lately—for our little country 


station: The Queen’s Proclamation, a noble document, was read 
with a salute of 21 guns and a few de joie from the Troops—tead in 


4 languages to ten thousand people, and the Collector gave a Ball and 
a Supper, and the Hindoos let off fireworks (miserable ones, but let 
that pass). 

This week the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal has paid us a visit, and 
inspected minutely the working of all the departments, and of course 
there have been dinners, etc. I had a good deal of talk with him, and 
he testified his appreciation of my merits in his peculiar way by leaving 
with me 365 petitions presented to him in the course of his tour, and 
of which I have with little help to make a classified abstract within 
a week ! 

By the way it is curious how rapidly Queen Victoria’s greatness 
has developed itself in the minds of the natives. A man comes to 
complain that “so and so with about fifty followers came inte my 
field with three ploughs and began to plough up the springing rice. 
I beat the ground three times with my shoe, calling on the mercy of 
the Great Queen, but they persisted and ruined my crop.” 

Till last year it was always the “ Illustrious Company.” 

I fancy the Company Bahadoor is in their minds, the late husband 
of the Maharani. 

Last Thursday was a day of Thanksgiving for the success of ow 
Arms, all the offices closed and a Service at Church. A very interesting 
occasion marred by a potentously bad sermon. 


To Louisa Macdonald. 
(Mrs. Alfred Baldwin, mother of Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin.) 
The date is in Indian characters. 
It must be °57 or 58, as times are still troubled. 
My Very Dear Lovy, 

I have promised a letter to you this long long time, but somehow 
not till now have found a comfortable little half-hour just pat fo 
the purpose. I gird on sword and spear in a little while and go t 
meet the Philistine: that is to parade about and do my little all to 
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preserve peace. You should see us. We wear “ beauty-coats ’’— 
so called because mortal man never in moments of insanest frenzy, 
yielding to the wildest suggestions of a demon-disordered imagination, 
excogitated anything so ugly. They are dark blue, and button up 
to the chin: red cuffs and red collar ; we wear white trousers, and the 
upper Adam is surmounted by a round cap of blue, with a red band, 
and red knob at top (like the grand Panjandrum)—the coat is the coat 
of a policeman, but the cap is the cap of a charity boy. A belt, pipe- 
clayed ; cartridge box and bayonet sheath ; and a musket and bayonet, 
complete the equipment. I was very near bayonetting a cow this 
morning—which came where it oughtn’t, when I was keeping guard. 
I suppose I should have fallen a sacrifice to the exasperated Hindoo 
population. In Delhi, the Hindoos and Mussulmans are fighting 
one another instead of defending themselves against our troops outside : 
because on the feast day of the Mahometans in commemoration of 
Abraham’s offering Isaac—the Mahometans sacrificed some cows: 
(they generally kill goats). So I suppose when we come into Delhi 
we shall have less to do in putting the rebels to death. 

But hanging is much too ordinary and much too good for some 
of the wicked and bloodthirsty men whom we hope to catch. There 
is that Nana Sahib, who killed about a thousand people in cold blood, 
most of them defenceless women and children, at Cawnpore and Futter- 
ghur: cutting off the children’s toes, pushing babies down planks 
into the river: what can we do with a man like that, when we catch 
him, as I hope we shall? The Sikhs, a very faithful and brave race, 
want to have him branded all over with red hot pice (halfpence) before 
he is killed. The way we do with these atrocious criminals is to torture 
their minds, not their bodies, by making them break caste the last 
thing before they die. If any high-caste Brahmins are caught they 
are hanged by a common scavenger, which is a degradation that touches 
them far more than any bodily torture. These people don’t think 
so much as we about being hurt. One can’t live here without seeing 
horrible things. We heard screams one day at dinner at Agurpara, 
rushed upstairs into the verandah, and there was a poor fever-stricken 
wretch whom his relatives were choking with river mud, that he might 
die sooner. Another day there was a dog tearing the body of a child. 
Once I went a mile or two down the river in a boat and counted 12 
bodies of men and women floating down: so ghastly: people always 
are thrown into the Ganges if they die near enough : the rich are burnt : 
and only their ashes thrown in. You see them worshipping the river 
every morning & evening, & then bathing, by tens and twenties: 
with their clothes on, at least as many as they ordinarily wear. 

God bless you—your ever affectionate, 

WILFRED. 
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HOME DEVELOPMENT OR FOREIGN TRADE | 


‘“'THE Pied Piper of Hamelin had nothing on me,” said pre 
Mr. Walter Elliot in the House of Commons the other day. 
He complained that, from all parts of the country, hundreds ma 


of thousands of pigs came rushing and squealing at him, } pri 
Such a phenomenon, however, is surely not surprising. Even bee 
a porker might turn when it is compared to a rat—to coa 
vermin. Re 
The jests of our Minister of Agriculture were well received, yea 
but the point of his best joke seems to have been missed by doe 
the representatives of the people. For this champion of pro 
safeguarding is already confessedly in a quandary through hor 
its partial success. As a consequence of these droves of swine, As 
‘he was,” he announced, “in immediate difficulties with trade the 
from Denmark, Sweden, the Baltic States, and Canada, and Bri 
had had to reduce the importation of pigs into this country.” wo 
The House was invited “ to realise that increased production lab 
at home meant decreased importation from abroad, and, if 
there is anything in the argument of Libera] Free Traders, a trai 
decreased exportation from this country. Did the Opposition stu 
(which was clamouring for more people to be settled on the con 
land) expect him to blast the import and export trade in ma 


this way,” demanded Mr. Elliot. Needless to say, it didn’t duc 
expect such a logical step from this protector of the faithful do 
pig. ‘* The Opposition,” he declared, ‘‘ would have to choose anc 
between home development and foreign trade”; but so 
must the faint-hearted safeguarders of our agriculture or our 


industries. or | 
It is certainly clear that we cannot have it both ways, or tiol 
increase the home production of a commodity without dimin- the 


ishing its importation. Like the Opposition, Mr. Elliot of 
appears to prefer foreign trade to home development; yet | eX 
this is somewhat puzzling, because, in defending his policy, am 
he actually referred to “‘ remunerative price levels.” And if | in: 
the price level is of importance, even a Liberal Free Trader 
might deign to inquire whether foreign trade was more profit- 
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able to workmen and capitalists than home development. 
His answer would be, of course, that foreign trade is the more 
remunerative. He would enlarge on the fortunes made by 
exporters in the past. Unfortunately, the past is not the 
present, and England is no longer the workshop of the world. 

During the nineteenth century Great Britain exported 
masses Of highly-finished manufactures, and at a remunerative 
price. Nowadays, however, her chief exports are, and have 
been for a generation, a raw material, coal, together with 
coarse manufactures, as common textiles. According to the 
Report of a Court of Inquiry into the Mining Industry a few 
years ago, the export price of British coal is so low that it 
does not yield even a living wage. The profits of colliery 
proprietors are derived from the higher price of coal paid by 
home consumers, who are, in effect, subsidising its exportation. 
As for cotton piece-goods, although wages in this branch of 
the textile industry are notoriously among the lowest in Great 
Britain, everybody knows that Lancashire manufacturers are 
working at a loss owing to the competition of the cheap native 
labour in India, China and Japan. 

A similar state of affairs is revealed if our present import 
trade is examined. Whereas we formerly imported food- 
stuffs and the raw materials for our industries, our imports 
consist now largely of goods mainly or wholly manufactured, 
many of them highly finished products which, were they pro- 
duced at home, would provide far more profitable prices than 
do our exports—prices more remunerative both to Labour 
and to Capital. And lest the reader still doubts that 

“What Lancashire thought that day, 
Meant England’s ruin the morrow,” 
or hopes that these facts are figments of the writer’s imagina- 
tion, he is referred to the Annual Statement of the Trade of 
the United Kingdom and to the quinquennial British Census 
of Production. The first publishes in detail our various 
exports and imports ; the second, the net increment, or the 
amount of wages cum profits, earned per worker per annum 
in our various industries. 
J. S. HeEcur. 


WHY BATTLESHIPS ? 


LIKE King Charles’ head, this question of whether battleships 
are useless or not keeps on cropping up almost every 
day. 

There are two schools of thought. One says sufficient 
aircraft can bomb battleships off the sea; submarines can 
render them helpless; they are expensive anachronisms, 
The other answers that modern methods of defence can 
make a battleship immune to attack from under, over or 
on the sea. 

The point that is missed by both sides is that battleships 
are a logical and necessary outcome of modern conditions, 

Take the hypothetical case of two nations with no war. 
craft of any kind. They go to war and A. finds that. most 
of her food and raw materials have to be transported in 
merchant ships across the sea. The first thing B. does is 
to build submarines to attack A.’s merchant navy and sea 
lines of communication. A. thereupon produces destroyers, 
P-boats and hordes of small craft to counter these sub- 
marines. B. is nonplussed for a while, but shortly starts 
building cruisers and destroyer leaders to deal with A.’s 
mosquito craft. A. retorts with larger cruisers and even 
battle cruisers until B. finds that the only thing that can 
compete with these larger and more powerful craft is a 
battleship. Both sides end up by building battleships. It 
is a vicious circle. 

As long as this country depends for her existence on 
supplies from abroad in time of war or peace and as long 
as any other nation owns battleships—the final argument in 
a war at sea—then so long will we have to build battleships. 
If all our supplies could be transported by air and we were 
in no way dependent on sea transport, then we could do 
without a Navy, but that day is not yet awhile. During 
the War the battleships of the Grand Fleet by their mere 
presence at Scapa Flow kept Germany’s inferior fleet bottled 
up and troops could be landed in Samoa with impunity. 
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The potential strength of the Grand Fleet gave us the 
freedom of the seas. 

It is said that aircraft have rendered the modern battle- 
ship obsolete. But have they? Tests on old battleships 
have been carried out, chiefly by the American Naval Air 
Service. These tests were farcical. They were carefully 
staged for propaganda purposes at a time when the U.S. 
Naval Air Service wanted a larger Vote at the expense of 
capital ships. True they sank an old German battleship— 
at anchor, in perfect weather, near their base, and to hit her 
at all they had to approach absurdly near. The conditions 
in no way approximated to actual war conditions. 

The trouble with aircraft is that they cannot operate 
far from a base, and the ocean is large. True, the Atlantic 
has been flown, but only precariously and with no margin 
of safety—with no chance of carrying out a search or being 
loaded with anything over and above fuel. No flying boat 
or seaplane yet built can land in anything but a very calm 
sea. So aircraft demand a mobile base—in other words, 
an aircraft carrier. Now carriers are very vulnerable craft 
and to allow them to operate they must be protected by 
destroyers, by cruisers, and soon we come up against the fact 
that ultimately they need battleships. So aircraft call for 
battleships to allow them to operate! The more carriers, 
eventually, the more battleships. 

As long as anything floats, and until there is an all-round 
limitation of armaments, the capital ship is the last and 
final word, our Sure Shield. There may be technical argu- 
ments as to the best type of capital ship, whether it should 
be a Nelson or a pocket battleship or a gigantic submersible, 
but there still remains the unpalatable fact that our safety 
depends on something in the seven million pound class. 
Aircraft, submarines, destroyers, cruisers, all are incomplete 
as a means of defence or attack without that grim foreboding 
monster in the background, the capital ship. 


T. W. 


CAPITAL AND DEBT 


In the cloud of uncertainty which now envelops trade, 
commerce and enterprise, one or two things loom through 
the fog with a prominence which suggests that they merit 
more than our casual attention. 

While we hear a great deal about credit and the expansion 
of credit, we hear very little about what used to be con- 
sidered the basis of credit, namely capital, or those 
accumulations of the real wealth of mankind on which we 
have to draw for the prosecution of the varied industries 
and activities on which the life of a civilized nation depends, 

It is evident that the relation of credit to capital has 
been considerably upset, particularly since the War. We 
have seen an increasing creation of Government credits 
and inter-governmental debts, the stock of which has come 
to be considered wealth or capital, while in reality it is 
nothing of the kind, but a liability, undertaken on behalf 
of the nation, which has to be carried by the working 
population and the individuals composing it. To say it 
represents the mobilized savings of the community, placed 
at the disposal of the Government for war purposes, may 
be a pleasing fiction, but a fiction it certainly is. Is it 
conceivable that there was in this country a pool of some 
£6,000 millions of uninvested savings ? The annual surplus 
of income of our people before the War was estimated at 
from £400 to £600 millions, and it would thus have required 
the savings of at least ten years, kept in a stocking, or at 
any rate on deposit, and without any absorption by industry 
meanwhile, to meet the bill. It can be seen at once that 
the idea is fantastic. No, nearly the whole of what is now 
War Loan, and considered capital and good security, was 
credit, created and allowed by the banks and financial houses, 
the dealers in money, at whose beck and call the Government 
seemed to be, raised to pay the vast sums which were 
required to meet the cost of war material, and the nation’s 
general and special outgoings. These huge amounts, then, 
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were not actual wealth, mobilized and dissipated, but mort- 
gages on the future, with no real backing at all, and this 
has @ very intimate connection with present-day affairs. 

With the return of the gold standard at the old parity, 
again at the bidding of the financial “ experts,” the consequent 
increase in the value of money, as money, and the high 
rate of interest paid on Government and therefore on other 
high-class securities, the flow of capital was forced away from 
industry, and towards purely financial employment. That 
it has expanded, on paper at any rate, is without question, 
but its value is to a large extent fictitious, and the real 
capital of the country has not been increased, but has been 
mortgaged, and in reality diminished. 

When we come to define what we mean when we talk of 
capital we find ourselves faced with considerable difficulties. 
Nature has provided us with huge stores of certain things, 
but it is only as these things come to be discovered and 
made use of in the service of mankind that they begin to 
have any real value. 

We see, then, that industries and commercial enterprises 
are really the form in which capital is represented at the 
present day. A factory turning out a commodity in common 
use, or a farm producing the necessaries of life, or even a 
departmental store giving service to the people by dis- 
tributing these things, are just as good capital assets as an 
oil well or a mine of coal or even of gold. But the oil well 
may cease to flow, the mine may be worked out, and in 
the same way the factory or the store may cease to fulfil 
their respective functions. In fact none of these assets, or 
the capital they represent, are stable or everlasting. Our 
difficulties and disasters are due to our investing these things 
with a permanency which they do not, and cannot, possess. 

While we thus see that capital is not, and never can be, 
permanent, it seems to be very much the opposite with debt. 
This appears, at present, to be the only permanent thing in a 
fluctuating and changing world. A debt incurred, for what- 
ever purpose, becomes an unending liability, which can only 
be extinguished by payment. Two thousand years ago it 
was written “in as much as he had not, to pay his Lord 
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commanded him to be sold, and his wife and children and 
all that he had, and payment to be made,” but whether 
this is right, or how far it is desirable, especially in the present 
stage of our civilization, is a question which deserves more 
than casual examination. 

Before we go into these problems more closely it might 
be as well to ask ourselves what really is debt, and what is 
capital? We have come to consider capital as necessary 
for the prosecution of mankind’s activities, and it is funda- 
mental that we should keep a distinction clear between it 
and debt, and that each should be considered in its special 
bearing on our present-day problems. Debt, then, we may 
say, is the result of overspending, or of mortgaging the future 
for present requirements or desires, while, as applied to 
industry, capital is a legitimate advance for the purpose of 
initiating or extending definite industrial or trading operations, 

In early days, as now, it was the demand for currency 
which led first to borrowing. The Monts de Piété, the pawn- 
brokers, in the Middle Ages and even later, were about the 
only institutions with whom money could be loaned out at 
interest. Loans as between individuals, and at interest, 
seem to be almost as old as money itself, and in ancient 
times, as to-day, the Jews seem to have been among those 
to whom this form of enterprise was particularly attractive. 
Hence the stringent pronouncements against it in that 
wisest of all historic codes of law, the Law of Moses. The 
prohibition against “usury” is most definite, and it was 
evidently considered a crime of great magnitude, as in the 
Psalms the man who lends his money upon usury, 7.e. who 
takes advantage of his neighbour’s difficulties to make money 
out of him, is classed with the man who takes reward against 
the innocent, a condemnation it is hard to make stronger. 

Now let us look for a moment at Capital. In times past, 
as trade and industry assumed larger forms they were 
increasingly carried on by credit instruments, such as bills 
and loans, but the capital and the security, in nearly every 
case, was the wealth of the individual producer or merchant. 
Now the outlook is entirely different, and co-operative 
capital, in the joint stock or limited liability company, is 
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almost invariably the source of the funds with which to 
start and carry on a business. In its turn has come the 
public company with its marketable units of capital, and the 
Stock Exchange, the great market where these are bought 
and sold. This has created the rentier, the man who rather 
than incur the trouble and risk of putting his own money 
to industrial or trade purposes, prefers to hand it over to 
someone else to trade with. In addition to joint-stock capital, 
i.e. @ company’s ordinary shares, we have the various forms 
of loan capital, debentures and so forth, which have a con- 
siderable interest for the rentier, and form a large proportion 
of the investments on which he depends. All this may be 
very well, but those who merely provide funds should not be 
able to look for as ample a reward as those who actually do 
the work, and they ought to be content with a lesser share. 

Mankind has passed through many stages during his 
progress to the point in civilization which he has now reached, 
and his wealth has been variously reckoned. In patriarchal 
days it was in flocks and herds, and in later times in the land, 
what grew on it and what it carried, then for a considerable 
time in goods of various kinds, while more lately, money in 
its various forms has come to form the basis of national and 
personal wealth. As this has become more and more the 
case, we have seen the decay, first of agriculture and then of 
manufacturing enterprises, and in their place has come the 
utilization of money and credit, not for the purpose of pro- 
ducing goods, but merely in order to make more money. 
This is typical of our times. As previous ages have been 
pastoral, agricultural or manufacturing, this one, surely, is 
definitely financial, and therein lies our peril. This entire 
absorption in finance is producing nothing, as it is manifest 
that, in such operations, whatever one makes another, either 
an individual or a group of individuals, must lose. It is like 
throwing dice for bone counters. You get nowhere. 

In its function as a participant in modern commerce can 
finance expect the rest of mankind to continue to produce 
food, and the many accompaniments of civilized life, at little 
or no profit, while their financial taskmasters grow fat, and 
dictate to the remainder of humanity how much, and in 
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what direction, they shall work ? Is not the financial contro] 
becoming too onerous, and has not the time come when we 
should see if something better and more helpful might not 
be devised? The ideal, surely, is, to each his meed of 
wealth, in whatever form it is counted, in accordance with 
the services he renders to the community and to his brother 
men. In the eyes of many people, the financier, in proportion 
to the services he renders, is getting more than he deserves, 

Now what about wealth itself ? Those who are reckoned 
wealthy may be roughly divided into two classes, those who 
are careful and saving and those who are adventurous, and 
it has apparently been the former who have profited in 
recent years, while it is the latter who are really doing the 
world’s work. We have to remember that what we must 
aim at, what mankind needs, is the enlargement of oppor- 
tunities for work and trade, not the accumulation of wealth. 
Such accumulations are only of value when they form the 
basis of further progress in industry. ‘‘ Money,” as Henry 
Ford says, “which is not being used for the purposes of 
industry is more useless than sand.” This is a truth we have 
got to realize. Are we not at present, to some extent, on 
the wrong track, and directing our efforts too much towards 
the accumulation of riches as an end in itself ? It is for this 
reason that we see the great aversion both individuals and 
nations display to the cancellation of international debts. 
They are looked upon as so much wealth, although they have 
no real value, and further are of such a nature that they cannot 
be used for the interchange of goods and services, but are 
actually a clog on the world’s trade, and an impediment 
which, sooner or later, must be removed. 

The same may be said, though perhaps to a lesser extent, 
with regard to some private and trade debts, and a large 
number of the obligations of many of our great corporations. 
Look at the enormous amounts of debenture stock issued 
by our great railway companies, and by many of our leading 
industrial and trading concerns. All prior-charge stocks are 
to a certain extent in the same category, and are not on all 
fours with ordinary trade capital. They form a dead weight 
of obligation and are becoming distinctly harmful, as industry 
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is finding that the interest charges alone are more than it 
can bear. Fresh capital is impossible to raise, wages are 
depressed and output limited, and the whole of industry is 
languishing for the sake of retaining the semblance of wealth 
which really is non-existent. Especially in these days of 
difficulty, it is easy to see, and to appreciate, the reluctance 
everyone feels to parting with anything which, even prob- 
lematically, may have a value at some future time, while 
there is further the resentment felt because obligations, 
definitely entered into, are not being fulfilled; the situation 
must be faced, however, and the sooner it is faced the better. 

Let us now consider capital and the sources from which 
it should now be obtained. As has been shown, a large 
proportion of it is simply the creation of credit, and is brought 
about, to a great extent it would seem, for the purpose of 
making a profit out of the financial transactions involved. 
Almost any issue will, apparently, be underwritten, and the 
necessary credits created by the big financial houses, if the 
profits of the various transactions involved are sufficiently 
attractive. Is this as it should be? What we seem to be 
doing just now is raising vast capital sums, or credits, and 
creating large debts for the sake of creating them. We do 
not seem to realize that this constant raising of fresh capital 
is a menace to industry, as it is saddling it with heavy interest 
charges which it would be much wiser to avoid. 

What steps can we take, then, towards the end we have 
in view ? With regard to the financing of industry, it would 
appear that we ought to have much more provision of capital 
from private sources, and possibly from the joint stock banks, 
without the intervention of the financial and issuing houses. 
For established businesses the encouragement of the accumula- 
tion of reserves, and the relief of such reserves from taxation, 
would go a long way towards meeting their requirements, and 
we need then no longer see, as we do now, the distribution 
of profits up to the absolute maximum or the capitalization 
of reserves which would be better kept in liquid form for the 
purposes of the business. It might also be desirable to do 
away with the raising of money by debentures, or prior 
stocks, or permanent loans of any kind, and even to go 
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further and to have a time limit, and that not a very long one, 
for the extinction of debts of whatever nature. We have 
seen that capital is not permanent, and if this is the case 
debts should not be considered permanent either. 

It may be said that capital under these conditions would 
not be forthcoming. No one can prevent the “ wicked and 
slothful servant ’’ burying his talent, but it might be possible 
to ensure that he should receive the punishment his conduct 
merits, instead of the reward which seems to have fallen to 
him recently, and that the power springing from his possessions 
should be made available for other, and more competent, 
hands. The aim should be, surely, to encourage the capable 
and energetic man, and allow him to reap the fruits of his 
ability and industry, and at the same time to discourage the 
too timid and miserly handling of the world’s goods. The 
differentiation of income tax as between earned and unearned 
income is an attempt in this direction, but the distinction is 
not easy to draw, and in many cases operates very unfairly, 
Another and perhaps a better way would be to make the rate 
of income tax vary with the ratio between income and wages 
paid, z.e. the higher the wage ratio the lower the rate of tax, 
whether in the case of an individual or a company. 

It is the circulation and utilization of money that we 
want, and there is no more certain way of ensuring this than 
by the payment of large sums in wages and salaries. Salaries 
must be included, as they are merely wages paid for the 
employment of brains, and are just as necessary and desirable 
as payments for the employment of muscle. 

In conclusion, we have got to realize that we must use 
our money and constantly turn it over, if necessary spend 
it or even lose it altogether, not in the way of juggling with 
money itself, or investing it, so called, in purely financial 
operations, but in making trade and industry larger and 
more prosperous; that we must be constantly moving on; 
that we must admit that capital and wealth, as we know 
them, may become obsolete; that often the way to save 
our wealth is to lose it, and that riches really have no other 
worth or value than in serving the major purposes of mankind. 

SyDNEY GAMMELL. 


THE HOLY ALLIANCE 


When Socialists (ci-devant) condescend 
To sail ’neath some new-furbished appellation 
And “ National”? with “‘ Labour ”’ fondly blend 
Into one dear, delusive combination, 
Though hitherto, despite the art sophistic, 
As vinegar and oil, antagonistic— 


I mean the folk that made of their own craft, 
Loaded with lumber (Labour and the Nation), 
Unutterable shipwreck fore and aft, 
Then, e’en as corks, by subtle levitation 
Rose once again ebullient to the surface 
And hailed the rival bosuns with a brer face— 


When Liberals, once plain and simple, sprout 
As “‘ Simonite,” a complex far from normal, 
Spelling superiority, no doubt, 
And not exactly, so I take it, formal, 
And share their modest ministerial glories 
With possibly supposititious Tories ; 


Ah me, ’tis no light matter to descry 
Where parties stand, truth lies or even whether 

Themselves offhand could tell so much as why 
They thus in triple treaty hang together, 

A trinity that I would fain speak well of, 

Holier, indeed, than some that I’ve heard tell of, 


Such as that sinister concoction hatched 

By miners, railwaymen and transport-workers, 
That struck in sorry ’26 and scratched, 

As bellicose, I might have said, as Gurkhas, 
Save that the parallel (no trifling matter) 
Seems less than complimentary to the ratter. 
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Then on mature reflection I surmise 
That these, the men of limelight and of leading, 
Cherish one vaster vision in disguise, 
All others, ipso facto, superseding, 
Minded to make this world by coalition 
Safe for that sparring man, the politician. 


Though, p’raps, for lesser luminaries, cursed 

Or blessed with mild aphasia from the cradle, 
Likewise with incomes instantly disbursed 

In taxes, e’en as by some banker’s ladle, 
More like those lurid worlds of ancient story, 
Hades, Inferno, Hell and Purgatory. 


But to return. That rare, refreshing dream, Br 
Like other dreams conceived no less sublimely, all 
May, peradventure, prove a transient gleam, 
Shattered by self-complacence all untimely, hi 
That leaves the field, the forum, park or platform, 
To Communistic demagogues in fat form, - 
With that dull German, Marx, upon their lips is 
And in their bosoms Bolsheviks for brothers, 
Cheap replicas of Master Stafford Cripps, 
Attlee (the Major), young King Cole and t’others, 
That fulminate their threats of revolution, 
Full-blooded in its instant execution, 
to 


And incidentally designed in part, 
With subtle stroke of Bolshevistic humour, to 
To put their old opponents in the cart 
Or guillotine them on the slightest rumour, 
Since your true Bolshevik from nothing flinches, th 
Thus shortening their statures by some inches. 


And so would I respectfully suggest 
That whoso counters not such propaganda 
Year in, year out, with undiminished zest, 
Insinuating sound instruction and a 
Sharp antidote, may prove, ‘midst those that pander dr 
To proletarian tastes, a proper gander. NEMO. 


THE VICEROY NODS 
(An Imaginary Scene.) 


IN THE CAR GOING TO THE BANQUET. 


THE VicEROy (elderly ; Gladstonian mentality ; authoritative by 
long training). 

THE SECRETARY (resourceful, obedient). 

THE A.D.C. (sporting, silent). 


THE VicEROY: Who is speaking to-night ? 

THE SECRETARY: X, Y, and Z. 

Tue Vicrroy: I hope you told X that neither from the 
British community any more than from the Prince’s Chamber 
will I listen to anything which could upset Hoare’s plans ? 

THE SECRETARY: I had trouble with him, but I made 
him understand that your orders are law. 

Tue Vicrroy: That is all right. If the Viceroy can’t 
control the public utterances of the British in India nothing 
is left to him. 


IN THE STREETS. 

The drive continues in silence through the streets, which are 
guarded by soldiers and police, the latter holding their revolvers. 
The car arrives safely. The Chief of the Police mops his brow. 

THE CHIEF OF THE PoLice: I wish the old man could go 
to his banquets by aeroplane. When does he leave this 
town ? 

OnE WuHo Knows: Next week. 

THE CHIEF OF THE PoLiIcEe: I think we can hold out until 
then, but it’s a strain. 


IN THE BANQUET HALL. 


A glittering company, stars, orders, uniforms. A wealthy company. 
British merchants who tread delicately and wish they knew when%the 
storm will burst. Excellent food and wine. Loyal speeches. 


THE SEcRETARY: I don’t like the Chief’s looks. He. is 
drowsy. . . . Unlike him. 
Tee A.DC.:... 
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As the list of speakers is slowly exhausted the turn of X 
comes. He is the last speaker. 

Tue VicERroy (to himself): I hope X will behave. How 
hot this room is, and how queer everyone looks. X too, 
I didn’t know he was so large. I wonder... 

X (after compliments) : 

His voice rises and seems to fill the room. 

. . . I desire to emphasize this evening a topic which 
has been very greatly exercising our minds of late—I refer to 
what may be called the TWIN PROPS OF THE SOCIAL 
ORDER, namely, Law and Police. Now if these props are 
allowed to fall the whole fabric and structure of ordered 
government must fall with them. It is our duty and that 
of every citizen in India to support these props to the utmost 
of their power and ability. A very serious attempt has been 
made, and is being made, to-day to rush these foundations 
and every possible step must be taken to combat and eradicate 
this evil as far as possible. If the New Constitution is brought 
into being with disruptive forces operating against it, it is 
our duty to see that they are dispelled and every oppor- 
tunity given to the New Constitution to have a fair start 
and a good foundation laid for its future continuance. Sir 
Samual Hoare has stated in evidence that he is prepared to 
allow Law and Order to be transferred to the portfolio of a 
Minister responsible to the Legislature. My Community does 
not accept this proposition and I should like to elaborate 
our reasons therefor... 

THE VicEROY (sotto voce): What the Devil... 

In viewing the aspect of the situation it is necessary to 
consider what are the conditions prevailing to-day, and what 
are they likely to be in the future. At the present time 
we are beset with a very grave danger—lI refer to the Terrorist 
Movement. I do not propose to trace its early history, 
although I can remember the first of the series of outrages 
when Mr. Kingsford’s life was attempted in Muzzuferpore 
and which ended in the untimely death of an innocent lady, 
Miss Kennedy. But let us look at the picture to-day. What 
are the conditions prevailing at present? Despite all the 
optimistic assertions of high authorities that conditions are 
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improving and that terrorism is being held in check, my 
community feels that terrorism is as great a menace to-day 
as it has ever been, largely because Government in its effort 
to suppress the menace receives scant aid and little sympathy 
from those who ought to be the first to help in its eradication. 
In Bengal, of course, conditions are known to be bad, and 
the recent murder of Mr. Burge and the attack on the Hili 
Railway Station which are still fresh in our memory definitely 
refute any suggestion that the movement is moribund or 
fully in hand. 

The outlook for the future would be bad enough if 
terrorism were restricted to Bengal, but unfortunately during 
the past six months there has been abundant evidence that 
this anarchical terror has spread its tentacles into other 
provinces. I might mention that not only have terrorist 
conspiracy trials lately been concluded in the Indian States 
of Gwalior and Indore, but also that terrorist trials are now 
or have lately been in progress, amongst other places, in 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Delhi, and Lahore, some of them 
on an amazingly extensive scale. In Madras Presidency, 
recent bomb outrages have revealed the existence of remark- 
able plots against British officials and non-officials, including, 
according to the reported evidence, one scheme whereby fifty 
officials were to be assassinated on one day simultaneously 
with raids on European banks and business houses. This 
same gang of twenty conspirators, who were all taught 
terrorism in jail by Bengali terrorist détenus, also planned to 
murder both the Governor of Madras and the Governor of 
Bengal during His Excellency’s recent visit to Madras, and 
the whole story, as is now being revealed, shows that there 
is an underground movement in Madras which might well 
eclipse the activities of the Bengal terrorists. 

In Calcutta also at the present time there is a conspiracy 
trial in progress in which thirty-three alleged terrorists from 
Bengal, Madras, the Punjab, the United Provinces, Burma, 
and the Central Provinces are being tried for a remarkable 
plot which shows, more than in other recent cases, the 
increasing extent of the Terrorist Movement. I need hardly 
refer to the conditions under which Europeans are living in 
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Calcutta to-day, both official and non-official. One has only 
to look round and see the elaborate precautions taken to 
guard the Secretariat, our clubs and places of public resort, 
and it is only through the amazing efficiency of our devoted 
staff of the C.I.D. and the ever-present watch and care of the 
regular police that crimes of greater magnitude than the 
Chittagong Armoury raid have not been committed. 

These crimes are taking place in every province in India 
with the exception of Assam. With these conditions pre. 
vailing, let us take stock of the effect of transference of Law 
and Order to a Minister who is responsible to the Legislature 
in the immediate future. .. . 

THe Viceroy: Stop the fellow! Ill hear no more. 

(He rises. All rise.) 

THE SECRETARY (hurrying round the table, speaking in a whisper): 
Did you want me, Sir ? 

THe VIcEROY: X’s speech must be stopped from 
publication. 

THE SECRETARY (pained): Oh, do you think so, Sir? 
He did all I asked. 

THE Viceroy: His speech will burst the White Paper. 
All that about terrorism and the murders ! ! 

THE SECRETARY: But he did not refer to them, Sir! 

Tue Viceroy: I heard him ! 

THE SECRETARY (cautiously):....the heat of the room, 
Sir. 

THE VicERoy: Do you mean I was asleep? Well, Hoare 
can’t hear my dreams!!! 

Tue A.D.C.: His Excellency’s car and escort are ready. 


ANTONY STEEL. 
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CHILDREN OF SATAN 


THEY are indeed children of Satan, especially the Imp, who 
isa worthy son of the Old Gentleman, not only in appearance, 
but in behaviour. But could you expect otherwise, seeing 
his Satanic descent. 

Let me, however, begin at the beginning, and explain 
that Satan is but a cat, though a cat that is worthily named, 
for he is a specimen of the true Highland wild cat, Felis 
silvestris grampia, which is so different from our fireside 
pussy, and one of the most untameable of savages. 

The European wild cat, F. silvestris, is more massive in 
build than the domestic cat, that lady of uncertain origin 
who catches our mice in return for a saucer of milk, and is 
distinguished by its rusty, striped, tabby coat, with thick, 
heavily ringed tail. But its most remarkable difference is 
that of character and temperament. Whereas the household 
cat is the acme of friendliness, the wild cat is not only extra- 
ordinarily fierce, but literally untameable. Its savage preda- 
tory habits led to its extermination throughout most parts of 
Great Britain (it was never known in Ireland), and it was only 
in the Scotch mountains that a few individuals survived. 
Even here it seemed doomed. When J. G. Millais wrote his 
classic work on British Mammals (pub. 1905), he predicted 
the speedy disappearance of this unreclaimable outlaw, but 
it is indeed an ill wind that benefits no one, and the Great 
War brought a respite for the wild cat. With all the younger 
keepers and ghillies at the front, with the elder ones employed 
on other work than the destruction of so-called vermin, the 
wild cat, together with other birds and beasts of the hills and 
glens, had a good time. In addition, certain landowners, 
valuing an interesting wild animal more highly than a few 
extra brace of grouse, gave it their protection. The result 
was a steady recovery in numbers on the part of this cat, 
which is now fairly numerous from north Perthshire, through 
west central Inverness-shire into Ross-shire. 

So much for the position of the wild cat. Now about my 
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Satan. Having heard much of the untameableness of the 
species, having made friends with most of our mammals, 
I was anxious to try and domesticate a wild kitten. If an 
otter could become the most affectionate of pets, why not a 
Highland cat ? Beelzebina came and went; she was an irre- 
claimable savage indeed, but perhaps a younger kitten was 
needed. Time passed, and a day came when I unpacked a 
travelling box and drew forth a tired, woebegone scrap of 
yellow-tabby fur, which scratched and spat as indomitably 
as only a kitten of the true wild blood can do. I dubbed it 
“Satan ’’ on the spot, and have never seen cause to change 
the name. 

Poor little Satan, it was bad luck which sent him from his 
home in the north, south into my hands. A man followed 
by two dogs was tramping across a moor when out of a hole 
between some rocks sprang a great cat, to attack the dogs 
with the terrible fury of a mother who thinks her kittens 
are in danger. It was only after a furious mélée that she 
was overcome. Then her kittens were discovered, but even 
these mites fought as well as they could, and the man had 
much ado to get his coat over two and save them alive. One 
of these was injured in the scuffle, but Satan survived to spit 
and scratch undauntedly. 

The first problem was to get the kitten to eat, for milk 
it would not touch (nor has it ever done so), but a freshly- 
killed sparrow saved the situation. It seized the offering 
with a ferocious spit, and ate it greedily. The next thing was 
companionship. I was sure it would be happier with a kitten 
of its own size and age to keep it company, besides a well- 
behaved comrade might teach it good manners. 

An 8.0.8. was sent out, which bore results next morning, 
when the stable-boy brought a small, fluffy, long-coated, 
female kitten, an adorable, gentle baby, that won every- 
body’s heart at sight. Could I put this fascinating little 
thing with the Highland savage ? I did so with misgivings, 
but my anxiety was needless. The two young things cuddled 
up together, and the next episode I saw was Satan licking 
Beauty’s face ! 

From that moment forward, Satan was devoted to her, 
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and gentleness itself towards her. It is noteworthy that the 
wild cat is reputed to pair for life, the male being a devoted 
mate and excellent parent, quite the opposite in these respects 
to that gentleman of many love affairs, the domestic tom-cat. 
Certainly Satan’s behaviour upholds the wild cat’s reputation, 
for he has never wavered with regard to Beauty, remaining 
faithful to her even when other female cats have been about ; 
indeed, he attacks and tries to drive off the ladies introduced 
into his place, giving one of his daughters a terrible “ hiding.”’ 

But this is getting on too fast, for I was writing of Satan 
as a kitten, which I tried in vain to tame. In no way could 
I win his good will; spitting and scratching furiously when 
touched, he continued to hate all things human. He grew 
and flourished, soon becoming too strong to handle, and 
growing into a fine cat, as handsome a specimen of the High- 
land race as could be met with, even when with flattened ears 
and glaring green eyes, he scowled at mankind, ere turning 
to his beloved Beauty and giving her a lick of affection. 

As hinted above, there came a day when Satan and 
Beauty were proud parents, when the first of those litters of 
hybrid kittens, known as the Children of Satan, were born, 
all of which have been exactly like their father as regards coat 
colour, pattern and texture. The first family consisted of 
three females, which, in view of their pedigree, “ by Satan 
out of Beauty,’ were named “‘ The World, the Flesh and the 
Devil.” Poor kittens! is it to be wondered that with such 
terrible names they should prove worthy of them. “ The 
Flesh” met with an accident, and went the way of all flesh. 
The others flourished exceedingly, but, despite being brought 
up as household pets, proved strange, shy kittens, with a 
passion for climbing. They spent much of their time in the 
creepers on the house, and even upon the roof. Subsequent 
hybrid kittens have displayed the same desire to get aloft. 
Quite early, too, they began to display a most sporting spirit, 
stalking the tame wild ducks and the poultry, and then a 
bantam, and some doves confined in an aviary were found 
dead and minus their heads. It was thought that the culprit 
was a rat, and that it had got in via the wire-netted roof ; 
but a trap placed thereon caught “ The Devil,’ who was 
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removed unhurt, but spitting and scratching in a manner 
worthy of her name. 

It was then discovered that it was the two young cats 
that had done the killing, getting on the roof of the aviary, 
stretching their paws through the wire-netting, and securing 
the birds as they fluttered beneath them. 

The aviary being now empty, the cats were placed inside 
to there do penance for the wild blood in their veins, nor have 
I dared to let them run free from that day to this. 

With later-born kittens the story has been the same; so 
soon as they became strong and active they began to look 
around for something to hunt, and knew not at what to draw 
the line: everything from a mouse to the farmyard cock 
being regarded by them as fair game. No wonder the wild 
cat is the terror of the grouse moor when mere half-breds 
are such demons. 

IT must make one thing clear about the hybrids, and that 
is that they do not inherit the sire’s hatred of human-beings. 
Though nervous in many ways, especially of strangers, both 
The World and The Flesh are very friendly with me, and 
those they know; while The Imp of Satan, a later-born 
kitten, has become a remarkably affectionate cat. He was 
one of a litter of four, three males and one female, born in 
April, 1932. Two of these went to the Institute of Animal 
Genetics in Edinburgh ; another to a lady who made a great 
pet of it until it was run over by a motor-car ; and The Imp 
I kept. He is now “rising two,” and an enormous, long- 
legged, rather lanky cat, of the same coat pattern and colour 
as old Satan, with a similar thick, ringed tail, and all the 
appearance of a true wild cat. If one met him in the High- 
lands one would never doubt that he was a perfect specimen 
of F. silvestris. 

The Imp displayed sporting inclinations even earlier than 
his sisters, preparing to attack some pea-chicks, but the old 
peahen saw him creeping towards them, flew at him, and 
gave him such a fright that he avoided all peafowl ever after ; 
this lesson, however, did not prevent him turning his attentions 
to ducks, and I found him surrounded by ducks’ feathers, a 
duck’s head, wings and other oddments, and much distended 
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about the middle. He had killed and eaten one of my father’s 
tame mallard. He purred complacently, and rubbed himself 
about my legs, but I picked him up and carried him off to 
join his sisters in the pheasant aviary. 

After that, I only allowed him out when I could keep 
an eye upon him, and finding that he would follow me any- 
where, I took him for long walks. We wandered across 
country, over the fields, along the hedgesides, and through 
the woods, puss trotting along like a dog, and without heeding 
wet grass, or muddy paths, but ever alert for anything moving 
in hedge or bush. Great, indeed, was his delight when he 
caught his first rabbit. It moved in the undergrowth, he 
dashed in, and had it in a trice, grabbing it by the neck and 
killing it instantly. Then he dragged it forth, only letting 
go when sure it really could not move again, to purr and rub 
about my legs in greatest pride. We bore it back between us, 
and I let him have a feast upon it. 

Since that day The Imp of Satan and I have gone hunting 
together many times, so many that I have lost count of the 
rabbits brought home in triumph. Voles and moorhens have 
also figured in the bag, and once a pheasant had a narrow 
escape, but then came trouble! It was a few days before 
Christmas that I took The Imp for a stroll, making for some 
thick bushes in the wood, where a rabbit ought to be found. 
It was found all right, for no sooner did we approach the 
brambles than out jumped a bunny, and after him went 
The Imp. 

As a rule, the cat, if unsuccessful in his first rush, did not 
pursue his quarry, but this time he raced after the rabbit like 
a greyhound. Away they went, through the bushes, across 
a dingle, up the further bank, and vanished from sight. Iran 
after them, but could find no trace of either. I called and 
called, but no answering “‘miaou”’ was to be heard. In vain 
did I call and seek, the early winter twilight descended, and 
still my cat was absent without leave. It was only when it 
was too dark to continue that I abandoned the search, and 
went home. 

Now, close to the wood was a cottage where a few fowls 
were kept, and these were shut up at night in a pen that, 
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though fairly secure as to its lower portion, did not present 
much difficulty to an active creature as regards its upper part. 
Some animal did get in that night. Four fowls were dead in 
the morning, with their heads bitten off; and I found The 
Imp of Satan, very happy and satisfied looking, in the covert 
near at hand. 

Everyone said he was responsible, and, to make matters 
worse, I thought so too. 

I carried him home—for fear of him dashing off after 
another rabbit !—and since then have turned a deaf ear to 
his piteous appeals for a walk. He mews pathetically, but 
I let him stay in the aviary, for next time the trouble might 
be worse; nevertheless, it goes to my heart to leave hin, 
for he begs so hard and so charmingly. 

The Imp is indeed an interesting study in the inheritance 
of character and temperament, for he has his mother’s person- 
ality, combined with the hunting tendencies of his sire. Not 
one scrap of the wild cat’s savageness towards mankind does 
he possess, but he has all its predatory instincts. 

The question now is what will the offspring of The Devil 
and The World, with The Imp as sire, be like? The hybrids 
have proved fertile with the domestic cat, and inter se, but 
I have yet to rear specimens of the F.1 generation and _ find 
out if any of them revert in all details to the F. silvestris type. 
According to expectation, some should resemble the grand- 
mother, some the grandfather, and some their parents. 
I can only say, “‘ Heavens defend us’ from any kittens just 
like Satan in temper ! 


FRANCES Pirt. 


THE “ROMANTIC” ARAB 


SopH, surnamed Willie, rose to prominence and became a 
hero of romance through a complete misunderstanding, and 
it happened in this fashion: it is an understood thing in the 
Arab world that if asked a direct question it is extremely 
unwise to answer immediately with the truth, until the 
results of such an unusual and uncalled-for procedure have 
been fully investigated and considered from every side. The 
first thing to do when asked a question is to affect either deaf- 
ness or lack of understanding and to say “ Eh?” in an 
irritating manner several times, and then, when one has been 
pinned down to a reply, to tell the first lie that comes into 
one’s head which will either satisfy the questioner or not, as 
the case may be. In the first contingency nothing further 
need be done about it and in the second one can go on telling 
further lies till one is found acceptable ; or, as a last resort, 
one may have to admit the truth. This is the system adopted 
in everything, but especially in all dealings with officials, 
for who knows when the Hakooma (Government) is laying 
a trap for the unwary ? 

Willie was an undersized Arab with a long, snaky love- 
lock he wore coquettishly over the left shoulder, a sparse 
pointed beard and a pair of huge eyes like two holes knocked 
in a drumhead. His summer kit consisted of a single cotton 
garment so closely spangled with the marks from flea-bites 
that it looked like a fashionable pepper-and-salt suiting, 
and in winter he wore a black goat’s-hair abaya (cloak) that 
was probably an heirloom in the family and had been 
originally built for a six-foot man, whilst Willie barely reached 
the five-foot mark. Jn this garb he looked rather like some- 
body’s maiden aunt clad in a dressing-gown and furtively 
scurrying down a hotel corridor in search of the bathroom. 

Willie was by profession a livestock breeder, as he owned 
a she-camel and two goats, his life consisting of watching 
these animals graze in the desert, and if he thought at all 
he probably wondered what on earth they found to graze 
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on—a question that has puzzled greater minds than his, 
Then one day the Government constructed a dam in the 
wadi (valley), in which he had some titular right to the land 
for grazing purposes, and he suddenly found himself the 
possessor of several acres of well-watered garden. This is 
a very alarming and disturbing state of affairs for a nomad 
Arab, and many of Willie’s relatives, unable to stand the 
awful prospect of cultivating the soil for the rest of their 
lives, sold their land at the first opportunity and made a 
bolt for it. Willie, however, despite his physique, was made 
of sterner material and he decided to face things out and make 
the best of a bad business. Regardless of his social standing 
as a nomad Beduin and the unwritten law of “no manual 
labour,’ he possessed himself of a mattock and set to work 
to cultivate his land. 

His first efforts were rather like the gardens that children 
make on the seashore and long, tortuous channels of water 
wound their way round rocks to a plot the size of a hand- 
kerchief where one disgruntled tomato plant or radish strove 
for existence and he had a pathetic and implicit belief that 
water could be induced to flow uphill. His general in- 
efficiency and hopelessness earned for him the name of 
Willie and, having been given a Frangy name, which without 
a doubt meant that he was selected for higher things, he 
became a person of some standing in the tribe. He was, 
however, regarded solely as a joke by the authorities and 
agricultural experts till one day, on a visit of inspection, 
it was noticed that a row of small bushes had sprung up in 
his garden. On closer examination they proved to be 
oleanders, and oleanders are not indigenous to Sinai, though 
they grow wild in the wadis of Trans-Jordan some hundred 
miles away. 

‘Who put these here ?”’ he was asked. 

Willie scratched his head. He evidently had some idea 
of saying that they had grown naturally or that someone 
else had put them in to get him into trouble. However, the 
question was so unexpected that, having no answer ready, 
he was forced to tell the truth. 

‘“‘T put them in,” he said, shamefacedly. 
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‘Where did you get them from ?”’ 

“From Trans-Jordan,” was his reply. ‘‘I went there 
and fetched the seed in the summer.”’ 

“ But why ? They do not produce fruit and are of no 
value.” 

It was as Willie expected—there was always a snag 
somewhere and doubtless it was forbidden to grow oleanders, 
and cultivators of them were punishable by a fine. It was 
obviously a case where diplomacy was necessary. 

‘““T grew them,” said he, “‘ because they are a beautiful 
colour and have a sweet scent.”” He grinned sheepishly, for 
it certainly sounded the silliest thing he’d ever said, and the 
Arab police, enjoying the joke, guffawed rudely. The effect 
of the explanation, however, was most surprising for it 
obviously gave great pleasure and his grin broadened to 
a smile. 

“So you went a hundred miles,”’ he was asked, “‘ to get a 
bush because you can see its beauty and appreciate its 
scent ? You are a very remarkable man.” 

“Yes,” said Willie, with growing confidence. ‘I am.” 

It was obvious that Willie was no ordinary Arab, for 
never yet has this peculiar people shown the slightest eye 
for beauty or desire for decoration. Their outlook is purely 
materialistic and of the earth earthy, and the romance with 
which they are credited exists only in the imagination of lady 
novelists and film scenario writers. But it seemed that 
there must be the poet’s nature hidden in Willie somewhere, 
and from that moment he was placed on a pedestal and was 
given every form of help that it was possible to render him. 

Whenever English visitors came to see the wadi, Willie 
was brought up and introduced to them as an outstanding 
character—the only Beduin in the world with an eye for 
beauty—and Willie, basking in the sun of his popularity, 
played his part and expatiated on his love for flowers and 
everything beautiful. For two years he lived on his reputa- 
tion as a poet in embryo, deriving much material advantage 
from it and incidentally also a post with the Government 
as ghaffir (watchman), which brought him in a steady income 
of £30 a year. And then one sad day a Personage visited 
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the wadi who knew both the Arab and his language intimately 
and who, when told of the little Beduin with an eye for 
beauty and a love for flowers, was frankly incredulous. 

“But what else can it be?’ he was asked. ‘“ The 
oleander certainly is a beautiful plant with a sweet scent, 
but the wood has no commercial value whatsoever. It has 
been proved that the Arab’s outlook is normally sordid, 
but Willie certainly seems to be an exception. The one 
touch of romance found in Sinai.” 

At this moment Willie appeared, wreathed in smiles, 
expecting the adulation he had now come to look upon as his 
right. He was, however, rather chilled by the cold blue eye 
of the Personage and scratched his head nervously. 

“So you,” said the Personage in his best parade tones, 
“are the man who grows oleanders ? ” 

“Yes, ya Pasha,” said Willie in a little weak voice, 

quailing under the stern blue eyes. 
“And why did you grow them ?” 

Willie gulped nervously twice and tried to speak. The 
old ready lie would not function here and suddenly, for the 
first time, out came the truth with a rush. 

“TI grow them for pipe stems,” he said. ‘‘ Here the 
people use almond sticks for that purpose, but they have to 
get them from Palestine at great expense. When I was in 
Trans-Jordan I saw the Arabs using oleander, which is just 
as good, and I thought if I could grow them here I could sell 
pipe stems among our people and make a good profit.” 

And crash went Sinai’s one touch of romance. 


C. S. JARVIS. 


, 


COMEDY IN RUSSIA 


Ar first sight it is tempting to say that there isn’t a comic side 
to Soviet Russia; that when a people have set the social 
pyramid on its apex; when they have “liquidated,” in 
prisons and Arctic camps, every uncongenial element in the 
country ; when they themselves are living on the edge of 
famine, deprived of many of the things which, in our eyes, 
make life comfortable or even tolerable—in such circumstances 
it would be unreasonable to look for a highly developed sense 
of humour. The fierce concentration of the new Russia—and 
particularly of the new young Russia—may be disconcerting 
to the flaneurs of a capitalist world, but is really no more than 
they should expect. After I had been in the country a week, 
I was having supper in Moscow with the wife of one of the 
principal Commissars. Presently she began to talk about 
English books, and I realised, with a shock, that this was the 
first time since I had landed in Leningrad that anyone had 
talked to me about anything but “ the situation.”” You go 
into a Park of Rest and Culture, and you find an Aunt Sally, 
but the features are those of some European statesman. I 
believe Sir Austen Chamberlain was immensely gratified to 
learn that it cost twice as many kopecks to have shies at his 
effigy as at that of Mr. Winston Churchill. Or you visit the 
excellent exhibition of modern French pictures at Moscow, 
and at the door you are presented with a questionnaire : ““‘ How 
can this exhibition best be used to serve the Class War ?” 
Or you enter a créche and find toys with a propagandist value, 
or a railway station, and while you are groping about in the 
muddle of an unlit carriage, a loud speaker pours out facts 
and figures. The lighting may fail often, the wireless never. 

No one sees anything funny in these extravagances. No 
one ? Well, almost no one. Here and there, it is true, appear 
glimpses of the old Adam of a sense of humour. You have it 
in the story—almost a “ chestnut”? now—of the man who had 
to make an important journey and procured a pass exempting 
him from standing in a queue to buy his railway ticket. When 
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he reached the station, he found two long lines of people 
waiting outside the ticket office. He marched confidently to 
the head of the longer queue, accompanied by indignant 
shouts from the waiting throng. “ Ah,” he told them impor. 
tantly, “‘ but I have a permit to take my ticket without 
standing in a queue.” “So have we all,” cried the others, 
‘This is the queue for those who have permits to take their 
tickets without standing in a queue.” 

I must admit that such humour as I came across was 
mostly of the grim or laboured sort. Once, when I was visiting 
a dairy farm in what was formerly the country of the Don 
Cossacks, I was shown a cow of very ordinary appearance, 
lacking an ear. The absence of the ear was attributed to the 
malice of kulaks, and the pride was explained by the fact that 
the cow produced thirty-seven and a half litres of milk per 
day. But the joke was in the name bestowed on this incom- 
parable creature—‘‘ Shock Brigade.” This was regarded as a 
jest in the best revolutionary taste. 

Again, I was visiting a collective farm by car. The car 
was quite the worst I have ever encountered. It was a product 
of the Five Year Plan, and came from some famous works, 
The car broke down seven times during my journey, and 
finally, at eight o’clock in the evening, the engine became 
stubbornly silent in a desolate part of the steppes. That, 
perhaps, was one joke—on me. But there was a better one 
coming. In the course of our spasmodic career something in 
the car began to smoulder and burnt a large hole in the 
trousers and overcoat of the interpreter, who was sitting 
beside the driver. When the car stopped, the poor man got 
down, discovered the damage, and called for sympathy. It 
was no small matter. Here was winter approaching, and 
Heaven—or Karl Marx—alone knew when another overcoat 
could be obtained from the Co-operative. No subject for 
laughter, you might think. But that was not the opinion of 
the driver, who fell into paroxysms of mirth ; and the sadder 
the interpreter became, the more unrestrained was the driver’s 
glee. Here, I felt, was another of those revolutionary jests, 
of which the full flavour somehow escapes the bourgeois. 

What, however, of the gentleman whom I shall always 
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remember as the Autocrat of ——? This is a little town not far 
from the Polish frontier, where the departing visitor’s luggage 
and passports are given a final inspection. There I arrived at 
about nine o’clock one evening. I should have got there at 
four, but my train had been three hours late at Kiev, and had 
lost another two on its leisurely way to the frontier. It had 
come from Baku, the lighting and water had long given out, 
and its condition had to be smelt to be fully appreciated. 

I was beginning to think gratefully of the amenities 
awaiting me in an unenlightened and capitalistic land when 
the Autocrat appeared. He was an undersized youth with a 
turned-up nose and a gold Tashkend cap perched jauntily 
on the back of his head. He looked a doubtful fifteen years, 
claimed to be eighteen, and was the only person in the place 
who could speak English. His conversational style bore an 
odd resemblance to that of a gilded youth in a novel by Mr. 
P. G. Wodehouse. “ Hullo, hullo! What, what!” he began, 
standing in the doorway with his hands in his pockets. ‘“* You 
are late, you are very late, you have missed your train, what ? 
You will stay here for the night.” 

There were angry protests. The train smelt no sweeter in 
—— than it had smelt in Kiev, and we had no light or water 
or food. We declared, impulsively, that we would not stay. 
“Oh yes, you will stay,” said the Autocrat complacently, 
slamming the door and locking it. But there remained the 
windows, and presently the Autocrat was surveying with a 
displeased air the spectacle of some six English people testing 
the scanty resources of the station restaurant. 

‘* What, what ? You will now go back,” he declared. And 
back, in our good time, we went to our chilly and uncomfort- 
able quarters. 

During the night the Autocrat devised our punishment. 
At least it must, I think, have been he who arranged that in 
the small hours our train should be shunted a couple of 
hundred yards out of the station. Very early in the morning 
we heard his voice outside the carriage window. ‘ Hullo, 
hullo, you have awaked ? You have spent a pleasant night ? 
You will now come out and carry your luggage back to the 
station.” 
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Cross and stiff and dirty, we climbed on to the line. “ Aren’t 
there any porters?” enquired one innocent, recollecting a 
formidable pile of feminine luggage in his compartment. 

The Autocrat grinned disagreeably, for this was becoming 
an excellent joke. ‘‘ No, there are no porters. You carry for 
yourself.” 

As we carried, the Autocrat strolled alongside, chatting 
amiably. ‘‘ You are cross because you have lost your train, 
what ? Because you carry your luggage, what ?”’ 

The fusillade of ‘‘ whats”? became so exasperating that 
at last one overloaded traveller turned and suggested that 
the young man was in serious danger of assault. The Autocrat 
drew himself up to his full five feet three inches. ‘‘ We Bol- 
sheviks,” he declared grandly, ‘“‘ fear neither men nor devils.” 

All that day he tormented us at intervals. One of his more 
humorous ideas was suddenly to insist that we should all sign 
our names for his benefit. I cannot believe that he had any 
authority for making us do this, but it gave him fresh oppor- 
tunities and by this time we were beginning to see the joke. 
‘“* Are you literate, what ?”’ he enquired of me, and I was 
still thinking out a suitable retort when he remarked to my 
neighbour, “‘ Hullo, hullo, why do you write so badly ?” 

The Autocrat retained his high spirits to the moment of 
parting, when, just as our long-awaited train began to draw 
out of , he quoted two lines from Byron at us. It was 
quite a relief to discover that his knowledge of the English 
language was not confined to the history of Psmith. 

I like to think that the Autocrat was suffering from a 
Soviet sense of humour, but I am not sure ; he may have been 
merely an earnest young bureaucrat. Whatever the truth 
may be, I feel bound to confess that, apart from his inter- 
vention, most of the lighter side of Soviet Russia was pro- 
vided by the unconscious humour of foreign visitors. 

They begin their good work the moment they arrive on 
board a Soviet ship, with their unconventional clothes— 
‘** You know, you can wear anything in Russia ’’—their heavy 
volumes on the Five Year Plan, and the bright determination 
of Bloomsbury to find a Communist Utopia. Mixed up with 
the genuine pilgrims are always some people who apparently 
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have booked their passages to Russia by mistake, or perhaps 
as a cheap alternative to a cruise to the Mediterranean or the 
Atlantic islands. While the pilgrims are poring over Russian 
phrase-books or holding anti-God conferences, this second 
contingent is trying, with such scanty material as is available, 
to organise deck-games. In my ship, our best entertainer was 
aman whom I shall call Mr. Bates. He had brought some deck 
quoits in his luggage, and spent a busy first morning chalking 
pitches on the deck and trying to entice the serious-minded 
from their books and debates. When someone had the idea 
of celebrating the end of our voyage by a joint concert with 
the crew in “ Lenin’s Corner,” Mr. Bates was quickly ap- 
pointed organiser-in-chief. Presently the sound of a rich 
baritone trolling the familiar strains of ‘‘ Land of Hope and 
Glory” and “‘ Nancy Lee”’ was heard in the saloon, and we 
knew that Mr. Bates was practising his own contributions to 
the programme. Someone must have tactfully represented to 
him that ‘‘ Land of Hope and Glory ” was not quite adapted 
to the company in “‘ Lenin’s Corner,” for on the night ‘‘ Nancy 
Lee ’’ was his only song, which was a pity. 

I doubt if Mr. Bates was really aware that there had been 
a revolution in Russia at all. At Leningrad I found him in 
the Cathedral of St. Isaac, now an anti-religious museum 
stacked with tendencious exhibits. After he had made the 
rounds, I saw him approach the guide, and heard him enquire : 
“ How often are services held here ?”’ I was told that subse- 
quently he visited a hospital and asked where the upper classes 
went when they were ill. History, unfortunately, does not 
record the answers given ; nor did I succeed in verifying the 
report that in Moscow Mr. Bates was confronted with the 
preserved body of Lenin in the Mausoleum, and begged to be 
informed which of the Tsars this was. 

Dear Mr. Bates! We nearly lost him once, in a Park of 
Rest and Culture. It was evening, and after a day of sight- 
seeing, we were very tired. Presently we passed a large new 
building gleaming white in the darkness. It was, we were 
told, an open-air theatre, to be inaugurated in a few days’ time, 
when Comrade So-and-So from Moscow would deliver an 
oration. No, we might not goin. But we were very tired, and 
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a theatre held a promise of seats. We brushed aside the 
protests of our guide and went in, subsiding thankfully into 
what, when Comrade So-and-So had spoken his piece, would 
be the front row of the stalls. But the stage, white and empty, 
was too great a temptation to the public entertainer in Mr, 
Bates, who mounted nimbly on to it, struck an attitude, and 
began “ Friends, Romans, Countrymen ....” He got no 
further, for there came a sullen roar from the shadows, and 
two Red Guards, with fixed bayonets, charged on to the stage 
and drove Mr. Bates and ourselves out of the building and 
back to the care of our guide, who had been dancing with 
anxiety on the threshold of the forbidden premises. 

Mr. Bates struck up a friendship with—shall I call him ? 
—Mr. Stone. Mr. Stone was from the North of England. He 
knew all about the Russian Revolution, and, apart from an 
unfortunate incident in ‘‘ Lenin’s Corner,’ when he con- 
mitted the pardonable error of mistaking a portrait of Karl 
Marx for one of the poet Longfellow, he acquitted himself 
well. No one was going to put the blinkers on Mr. Stone, and 
once or twice he nearly got into trouble by peering short- 
sightedly into places which did not concern him. On our first 
evening in Leningrad we sat down to supper in the hotel and 
were all required to produce our food tickets. There were 
seven of us, but the waiter, after counting the tickets several 
times, insisted that he had only collected six. No one admitted 
a withheld ticket, and there was an animated and even angry 
debate. The waiter at first refused to serve the meal, but we 
were hungry and impatient, and at last he gave way. After 
we had supped, Mr. Stone, with an air of great canniness, 
produced the missing ticket from his pocket, giving it to the 
waiter with the words, “‘ Here you are, lad. But I wasn't 
going to hand you m’ticket till ’'d had m’supper.” 

There were other people and many other episodes for our 
entertainment. I sometimes wondered whether those Russians 
who were responsible for our movements and well-being quite 
appreciated us. Did they regard us as a ray of sunshine in a 
gloomy world ? Or were we just an irreverent interruption to 
the serious business of life ? 

JANITOR. 
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THE MURDER OF NURSE CAVELL. 


To THE EpiTor oF The National Review. 


Smr,—In his address to Army officers of the London 
district Mr. Dufi-Cooper, the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office, is reported to have said, speaking of the Cavell case : 
“The time for sentiment over the matter is now gone, and if 
ever @ woman was justly executed according to the rules of 
warfare Nurse Cavell was.” 

As regards the sentiment the speaker was undeniably 
right, but, if sentiment is to be eliminated, it must not only 
be the natural feeling of pity for “a noble and courageous 
woman,” as Mr. Duff-Cooper justly describes her, but also 
that stupid sentiment of pity for the ‘“‘ under-dog”’ which 
after the war made things so easy for all the German pro- 
paganda in this country, and which for a considerable part 
was responsible for that wave of pro-Germanism which has 
poisoned England’s international relations these last fifteen 
ears. 

: However, if Mr. Duff-Cooper is right about sentiment, 
I am convinced he is wrong in his contention that Nurse 
Cavell was justly executed according to the rules of warfare. 
When we speak of the rules of warfare in this connection, 
we cannot mean anything but the rules of warfare as recog- 
nised by international law. Any state is free to make the 
severest possible rules and regulations for its own country and 
its own army, but if that army invades another country 
international law steps in, and it is clear that only those 
people who belong to the invading army are subject to 
those rules and regulations. The invader has no power over 
the population of the invaded country—whether nationals of 
that country or foreigners—but such as is conferred by 
international law. 

In which cases now does international law allow the 
invader to condemn to death an inhabitant of the invaded 
country ? First of all we must mention the spies ; their death 
at the hands of the invader is certainly sanctioned by inter- 
national law. A similar fate duly awaits those who, without 
belonging to the army of the invaded country or of any of 
its allies, wage war on the invading forces, for instance, attack 
troops or convoys, blow up bridges over which troops or 
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convoys have to pass, or break up rails on the railways. Now 
I ask, can what Nurse Cavell did and her Belgian helper, the 
architect M. Baucq who was condemned to death and shot 
at the same time, be reasonably placed on the same line ag 
such acts of direct warfare? They helped British soldiers, 
many of whom had not even been made prisoners of war, 
to escape from the invaded country. I contend that no 
reasonable interpretation of international law can consider 
this on the same line as direct acts of warfare against the 
invading army, acts which are legally punishable with death, 
These victims of German justice indirectly helped their 
country’s cause, I agree, but so would a civilian with a 
strategic talent who had thought out a plan to defeat the 
invader and had communicated this to his country’s military 
authorities. Does Mr. Duff-Cooper consider that this man 
could also be justly executed ? Surely not, but yet he would 
have done possibly far greater harm to the invader than 
Nurse Cavell and her friends did. 

Of course, the invading army authorities have the right 
to guard against such acts of indirect assistance to their 
enemies, but this can, and legally must only, be effected by 
other, less sanguinary means, for instance, by imprisonment, 
though not imprisonment with the vilest female criminals as 
the Germans inflicted on the Princess de Croy who was found 
guilty of the same offence as Nurse Cavell. 

To resume: I cannot conceive that any recognised 
authority on international law—even any German authority, 
provided his book was published before the war—can be 
adduced in support of the thesis that Nurse Cavell and 
Mons. Baucq were “‘ justly executed according to the rules of 
warfare.” 

T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A, E. Buszs, 
Doctor of Law (Leyden), 
formerly Counsellor to the Netherlands 
Ministry of Justice. 
Hatch Beauchamp, 
near Taunton. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH IN NATIONAL 
LIFE. 


To THE EprTor oF The National Review. 


~ | Sm,—The Bishop of Bradford, in his article on this subject 
in the February number of The National Review seems to 
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miss his own point. None will deny that the Church has a 
wonderful record in education and philanthropy and that the 
“vicar” plays a devoted and irreplaceable part in the life 
of many country villages. It is the more tragic to reflect 
that many Church authorities now recommend the removal 
of the resident rural incumbent to a central Clergy House. 
I will go further and say that the standards of Church worship 
and Church work have risen immeasurably during my life- 
time and that some of the present indifference to religion is 
due to the Church’s missed opportunity during the industrial 
revolution of a century ago. I part company with the 
Bishop, however, in his diagnosis of modern needs. He will 
never secure adhesion to the Church by advocating it merely 
as a national institution. A nation is composed of individual 
souls and the measure of the Church’s influence in the nation 
is in direct ratio to her influence over souls. There is a 
craving for spiritual guidance to-day and wherever it is 
available the man who gives it is sure of crowded congre- 
gations. It is astonishing that the Bishop should consider 
that the Church would have gained influence during the war 
had she not ‘‘ pampered the national self-righteousness.”’ 
Our people entered the war with a deep sense of the justice 
of their cause, and this conviction upheld them during four 
years of strain and suffering. In my experience, the pastors 
who realised what their flocks were undergoing and tried to 
help and support them had their Churches thronged. Would 
the anxious and bereaved have gone there only to be told of 
the wickedness of war and the futility of fighting at all? 

Though organised faith may be at a discount, a great 
deal of interest is shown in questions of religion. The trouble 
is that the Church, instead of dealing with this need, is 
incessantly engaged in setting forth her views on highly 
debatable public questions. She will never succeed as a 
branch of the League of Nations Union. She must learn, as 
Mahomet knew, that you can only enforce mass conformity 
with ideals at the sword’s point, and the sword is not a satis- 
factory weapon for the furtherance of peace. It is easier 
to talk of world pacification than to be a shepherd of souls. 
The one does not lie within your competence, but devoted 
priests in England are reaping their harvest of the other, 
perhaps more richly than they know. 

Yours faithfully, 

Little Bognor, Fittleworth, Sussex. Mary MaxseE. 

February 11. 
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To THE Eprror or The National Review. 


Srtr,—The Bishop of Bradford gave as an instance of the 
influence of the Church of England the very fact which has 
driven many, to their great sorrow, to view the leaders of 
the Church with distrust. It may please a German pastor 
that we ‘‘ open our public meetings (e.g., for Disarmament 
or the League of Nations Union) with prayer,” but many 
English people would prefer that the Church should pursue 
its own business and leave the politicians to theirs. Deputa- 
tions to the Prime Minister on political questions have little 
to do with Christian worship. A message of spiritual values 
to the heart of each individual has no connection with the 
ballot box. Many would implore the Church of England to 
remember that the downfall of every priesthood begins with 
its interference in politics. 

I write as one knowing a large industrial town, and what 
strikes me is that the Bishop would appear to be out of 
touch with the attitude of the English people in the towns 
when he states that the position of the vicar is the same in 
the towns as in the villages, “‘ with the modifications due to 
the differences of conditions.” Actually, these ‘ modifica- 
tions ’’ would appear to mean that while in a village everyone 
knows the vicar, in a town parish of many thousands a few 
hundred are in some sort of contact with him. That is a 
large “‘ modification.” 

Finally, is it not vain, in days when not one child in ten 
receives religious instruction, to offer the consolation that even 
though religious instruction “‘ has been quietly squeezed out” 
of State education, “‘ many leaders of educational thought 
deplore the lack of the religious element.’’ These regrets 
help us church-people very little. 

The Church of England has largely lost influence with the 
people of England because it is no longer the Church Militant. 
Careful and troubled about many things, it appears to have 
lost its grip on the main one. If the Bishop will lead a crusade 
to command people instead of cajoling them, one that would 
cut out temporal interference and concentrate on the teaching 
ot religion and the formation of character, he will have many 
adherents. Nothing could be more startling than the con- 
trast between the nebulous niceties which pass for religion 
to-day and the impassioned virility of the New Testament. 

Yours, etc., 
DoroTHy CRISP. 
113, Baker Street, W.1. February 1934. 
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OVER-POPULATION. 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review. 


Sir,—The article by E. H. Anstice in your February issue 
will bring vividly before the mind of every thoughtful reader 
a problem which is already urgent and will become more and 
more urgent for ourselves and for every nation of the world 
as the years go on—the problem of over-population. This is 
recognised by numbers who have not the courage to confess or 
grapple with it for fear of being considered advocates of 
racial suicide, but for the sake of industrial and world peace 
it is one which most urgently requires solution. 

The excessive population of Germany was, more than 
anything else, the cause of the last great war, the excessive 
population of Japan is the reason for her seeking an outlet in 
Manchuria, the excessive population of this country is the 
chief cause of our industrial difficulties, and yet we encourage 
the birth rate by tacitly admitting that every couple has the 
right to produce as many children as it pleases, irrespective 
of its means to educate or maintain them. 

Emigration and extensive housing schemes are suggested 
as remedies for overcrowding, but both are mere temporary 
expedients. The first cannot be enforced and the second 
only leads to the disfigurement of the countryside and the 
disappearance of rural England. 

Solitude and seclusion are occasionally necessary for most 
of us if we are to retain our mental poise and bodily health, 
but they are rapidly becoming impossible without long 
journeys and great expense. In a comparatively short time 
they will be unobtainable anywhere except in the uninhabit- 
able regions of the globe. 

The natural checks to population are war, pestilence and 
famine. All these are disasters which ought to be prevented, 
but the first is certain to arise when the pressure of over- 
population begins to make itself felt seriously. 

At present there are at least fifteen million more people in 
this country than its food-producing capacity could maintain 
and its water supply is taxed almost to its limit. I am aware 
that no remedy which would not be worse than the disease 
can become effective in removing our difficulties within the 
next half-century, but we have to consider the welfare of our 
descendants. 

It is therefore most necessary that public opinion should be 
directed to this question and to the positive duty of limiting a 
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family to the number which can be maintained, educated and 
started in life by its parents. 

We have read of the so-called “‘ suicide of the middle 
classes ’’ by the voluntary limitation of the family ; but if the 
middle-class can adopt this course, which I do not regard as 
suicide but as sound, prudent altruism, surely the great 
mass of the people can be educated as to its desirability and 
necessity. 

Drastic measures, such as the sterilization of the unfit or 
the segregation of the feeble-minded and diseased, may be 
impossible and even undesirable, but it would surely be well 
if the view were generally held that it is a crime against the 
community to produce children under conditions of over- 
crowding and unemployment, children who must be educated 
and maintained by others than their parents, or pass their 
childhood under conditions into which it is cruel to have 
introduced them. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
G. J. CONFORD. 

20, Bath Road, 

Felixstowe. 

February 11, 1934. 


[It is true that we have millions too many British people in Great Britain, 
but we have tens of millions too few in the Dominions and Colonies.— 
Ep. N.R.] 


“OUR SUICIDAL APATHY.” 


To THE Epiror or The National Review. 

Writing from Winnipeg, Mr. E. B. Complin says :— 

I have read with a great deal of interest and pleasure 
your issue of January, 1934, but I must take exception to 
some of the statements of Mr. Duguid quoted in your episode 
called “Our Suicidal Apathy over Canada.” I am _ not 
aware of the type of business to which Mr. Duguid refers, but 
as a Canadian representing British manufacturers of Birm- 
ingham smallwares and Manchester cotton piece goods, I 
think, in so far as our branch of trade is concerned, Mr. 
Duguid’s statements are both incorrect and misleading, and 
picture the Canadian importer as a very stupid and helpless 
individual. 

Referring to the Dry Goods Section of the trade, I know 
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that almost without exception British manufacturers of 
good standing have resident agents in Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg or Vancouver, sometimes in Montreal or Toronto 
only, and sometimes in all four above-named cities. These 
resident agents have samples of all lines produced by their 
various mills and are continually submitting these to the 
buyers. The prices are naturally quoted in sterling, but are 
quickly and easily converted into Canadian dollars. 
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ExprLanaTion.—The diagram is divided horizontally into three sections. 
The curve in the upper section gives the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where it is expected that 0.2 millimetres or more of rain 
will be recorded during the 24 hours. The curve ranges in height from 0 
to 45, 45 being the number of British observing stations for which rain- 
gauge readings are regularly published in the ‘“ Daily Weather Report” 
of the Meteorological Office. The 45 rain-gauges being, as far as practicable, 
evenly distributed over the British Isles the height of the curve should be a 
measure of the area of the British Isles under rain during the 24 hours. 
In this curve black shaded areas show the times about which rain is most 
expected, stippled shading when rain is least expected. In the second 
section of the diagram black pillars give an estimate of the coming daily rain- 
fall for London. The scale used is approximately a log scale ranging from 
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0.1 millimetres on the base-line to a limit of 15.0 millimetres at the top of the 
section. In the lower section the continuous curve gives an estimate—based 
on one reading daily—of the movements of the barometer for London and, 
more generally, for S.E. England. Low barometer readings are suggested by 
black shading and high readings by stippled shading. 

For checking purposes the diagram begins at some convenient date one 
or more days after it has left the computer’s hands. For the same reason, 
and at the risk of suggesting an unattainable degree of accuracy, the scales 
used are indicated in the margin of the diagram. The diagram will usually 
prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance 
but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24-hour day, 7 a.m. to 7 a.m. (G.M.T.). The term “ rain ” 
includes precipitation of all sorts. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be a little in excess of the seasonal normal. 

(b) That this excess will be mainly due to more rain than 
usual in the 8.W. of the British Isles. 

(c) That during the same three months the total pre- 
cipitation in the N.E. of Scotland (Aberdeen) will be 
below the normal amount. 

(d) That during March there will be more precipitation 
than usual over the British Isles considered as a whole, 

(e) That the Southern halves of England and Ireland, 
including the English Channel and London area, will 
record a decided excess of rain or snow during March. 

(f) That during April the deficiency of rain will tem- 
porarily reassert itself, and that on the whole April 
will be an exceptionally dry and sunny Spring month 
in the E. and 8.E. of England. 

(g) That during May there will again be slightly more 
rain than usual over the British Isles. 


Remarks.—According to the investigations, from February 
to June, monthly deficiencies and excesses of rainfall should 
follow each other with unusual regularity. Should this be, 
February and April will be the unusually dry months, March 
and May the wet ones. This would apply to a large part 
of the British Isles, including the London area. There is a 
recognised tendency for a two-monthly recurrence of this sort 
in the general weather, but as regards the rainfall amount it 
is quite unreliable and the sequence dry, wet, dry, etc., is very 
unlikely to last six months without breaking down. The 
temperature for January, when the official figures are pub- 
lished, will in all probability show an excess of a few degrees 
over the average; at the London observatory it was prac- 
tically normal, 0.3° F. above to be exact. February “although 
normally a dry winter month” has, as was expected, been 
much drier than usual. The weather conditions have all been 
extraordinary, nevertheless it is satisfactory to note that the 
rain diagrams are once more on good behaviour. The evi- 
dence continues to point to bad weather in the second or third 
week of March so that a good fall of rain or snow, or both, 
during the course of the coming month would complete the 
anticipated sequence of events. 

DuNBOYNE, 17.11.34, 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


“STONES OF RIMINI” 


Mr. ADRIAN StToKeEs’s Stones of Rimini (Faber & Faber ; 
12s, 6d.) is a quickening and exciting book ; and these qualities 
are rare outside the domain of poetry and fiction. Informa- 
tive books, however good, are more or less like bricks: one 
has to choose among them to build one’s own little store- 
room of knowledge, and their value is largely relative. 
Millions of informative words issue every day from the 
printing presses : the loss of a week’s output would make no 
appreciable difference to humanity. The class of books to 
which Mr. Stokes’s new work belongs have a value and 
importance of another kind. They are like lamps which, 
for their readers, suddenly change and make clear objects 
or ideas on which the eye or the mind have rested this many a 
day without pregnant question or understanding. Such 
books are precious and necessarily rare, but they are seldom 
lost, for if their own generation neglect them, another genera- 
tion will use their light. Their value, as I say, is mainly 
illuminative—to be calculated, as it were, in watts—though, 
as a rule, they also have a high esthetic value as literature. 
Disagreement with them or dislike of their form are feelings 
quite as likely as their opposites to arise in the course of read- 
ing them, for new light is apt to be trying. But the feeling 
aroused does not much matter so long as the light is seen ; 
and for that, at least, gratitude is due to the author. 
Stones of Rimini is not a title which would induce a large 
number of people to buy a book or put it on their library 
lists, and the author’s previous volume, The Quattro Cento : 
a Different Conception of the Italian Renaissance, does not 
seem to have created a very powerful echo in the public mind. 
It is partly for this reason that I have chosen the book for 
this article, and partly for the reason that, on reading a chapter 
of it lately in a contemporary review, its arresting quality 
“ got me,” as the saying is. Knowing how many potential 
readers might turn frightened away, exclaiming that they 
had never been to Rimini and were not interested in Italian 
Renaissance sculpture, and being convinced that the book 
would also “‘ get” them if they would only get it, I wanted to 
reassure and, if possible, to incite them. Well, here is the 
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opening, with its authentic ring of good English prose, its 
immediate flinging away of all pedantry, and its something 
which I can only call voltage, or idea-pressure. 


“ [ write of stone. I write of Italy where stone is habitual. Ever 
Venetian generation handles the Istrian stone of which Venice is made, 
Venetian sculpture proceeds now, not by chisel and hammer, but under 
the hands, the feet, under the very breath of each inhabitant and of a 
few cats, dogs and vermin. See the nobs upon the ponte della Paglia, 
how fine their polish, how constantly renewed is their hand-finish, 
Hand-finish is the most vivid testimony of sculpture. People touch 
things according to their shape. A single shape is made magnificent 
by perennial touching. For the hand explores, all unconsciously to 
reveal, to magnify an existent form. . . . Used, carved stone, exposed 
to the weather, records on its concrete shape in spatial, immediate, 
simultaneous form, not only the winding passages of days and nights, 
the opening and shutting skies of warmth and wet, but also the sensi- 
tiveness, the vitality even, that each successive touching has com- 
municated. This is not peculiar to Venice nor to Italy. Almost 
everywhere man has recorded his feelings in stone. . . . But it is in 
Italy and other Mediterranean countries that we take real courage from 
such evidence of solid or objectified feelings, quite apart from the fact 
that these are the countries of marble, of well-heads and fountains, of 
assignation or lounging beneath arcades and porticoes, of huge stone 
palaces and massive cornices where pigeons tramp their red feet. 
We are prepared to enjoy stone in the south. For, as we come to the 
southern light of the Mediterranean, we enter regions of coherence and 
of settled forms. . . . But exhilaration gained from stone is a vastly 
different encouragement from the one that music may afford. It is 
an opposite encouragement. Or, rather, it is something more than the 
bestowal of a tempo on things. For tempo, the life-process, attains 
concreteness as stone. In Venice the world is stone. There, in stone, 
to which each changing light is gloss, the human process shines clear and 
quasi-permanent. There the lives of generations have made exteriors, 
acceptable between sky and water, marbles inhabited by emotion, 
feelings turned to marble.” 


Now turn away, if you will: at least you will have seen 
that this is not merely a piece of art-criticism in the traditional 
style. True, Mr. Stokes eventually turns his light upon a 
particular achievement of the Italian Renaissance ; but his 
general aim is to give understanding. Understanding of 
what ? Incidentally of Agostino da Duccio’s carved reliefs 
in the church of the Malatestas at Rimini, but ultimately of 
a visual art, of stone as a medium for expression, and of stone’s 
relations to man and to man’s life and imagination. “If 
we would understand a visual art,” says the author, “ we 
ourselves must cherish some fantasy of the material that 
stimulated the artist, and ourselves feel some emotional 
reason why his imagination chose, when choice was not 
altogether impelled by practical, technical and social con- 
siderations, to employ one material rather than another. 
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Poets alone are trustworthy interpreters. They alone possess 
the insight with which to recreate subjectively the unconscious 
fantasies that are general.” He takes Agostino’s reliefs— 
illustrated by forty-eight excellent photographs—to reflect 
and concentrate “‘the common Mediterranean fantasies of 
stone and water.” Agostino is his trustworthy poet, and Mr. 
Stokes claims to be no more than an expositor. But the 
brilliance of his book is due to his being something of a poet 
himself, as his opening, and many other passages, prove. 

It does not, therefore, much matter whether you have 
seen Rimini, or heard of Agostino da Duccio, or care a button 
about Sigismondo Malatesta and his love, Isotta, whose union 
is celebrated in the Tempio. What matters is that Mr. Stokes 
kindles a vital spark between his material and his reader’s 
mind, so that both—the silent forms evoked from the stone 
and the suddenly quickened tract of the understanding— 
glow and fuse together. 

One may not always rise to the height of Mr. Stokes’s 
fancy, which sometimes bursts the frame of expository prose 
and takes a pretty rocket-flight, dropping brightly-coloured 
stars of eloquence that amaze. Yet here the impatient reader 
can turn two pages and find the fireworks over. Personally 
I enjoy the fireworks, but my main feeling was of gratitude 
for the quickening of my own dull perceptions; for I am 
ashamed to confess that I have been to Rimini and entered 
the Tempio more than once, but that I realised little of what 
this book has made me realise, not only about all that was 
in the mind of Agostino da Duccio and his patron when the 
work of art was growing under their hands, but also about 
the whole essence of stone, about its relations to light and 
water, to men and gods, and about the sculptor’s fantasy 
regarding it. What Mr. Stokes—a man, obviously, of special 
sensibility to sculptural art—has done is to interpret and 
enrich by knowledge the coup de foudre caused in his mind by 
his first sight of the church and the reliefs. He felt first 
and studied afterwards—the better, though not always the 
possible, sequence—and the result of six years’ study is this 
interpretation. His task, he says, may seem unnecessary : 
for why should he “ transpose into terms of drama what is 
immediate and objective to the eye ?”’ 

“Certainly, though I have studied the subject off and on for six 
years, I have added no new intensity of feeling to my first ‘ ignorant ’ 
impression of the Tempio. I have only found images and names and 
explanations and reasons and theories—in general, literary data—to 


express what on July 5th, 1925, I knew at once of the life, the landscape, 
the condition of which the Tempio is the emblem. My excuse must be 
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that the potential content to be gathered from looking at the Tempio 
will be understood by the majority of cultured people, or even noticed 
by them, only when someone has done his best to transpose that same 
objective content into images and ideas: and then, not into poetry 
pure and simple. There must be a good deal of explanation 
as well.” 

To me, at all events, this excuse is painfully valid, for | 
am a standing witness to this power of not-noticing. I wish 
that Mr. Stokes had been with me when I, too, for the first 
time came upon this solitary masterpiece in an unattractive 
town, and that he would have refused to let me into the church 
till he had taken me to a convenient café and imparted to me 
the contents of parts one and two of his present book. Indeed, 
should chance or any other influence cause a reader to omit 
part three, which contains the detailed description of the 
building, the chapels and the reliefs, contenting himself with 
a glance at the photographs alone, he will have missed some 
delightful and stimulating passages of prose, but the main 
illumination will already be his. Standing at the door of 
one small church in a seaside town upon the Adriatic, Mr. 
Stokes enlarges upon the relationship between stone and 
water, upon what he calls “ the pleasures of limestone,” and 
upon the geography and meteorology of the Mediterranean 
which give to limestone, and to its especial form, marble, a 
rich and peculiar significance. He follows this with a dis- 
quisition which, for the grace of its style and the lucidity of 
its argument, is the most brilliant part of the whole work. 
The title of this chapter is “ Carving, Modelling and Agostino,” 
and its main business is to distinguish between the two 
approaches in visual art, that of the modeller and that of the 
carver, Donatello and Rubens being types of the former, 
Agostino and Piero della Francesca types of the latter, the 
one being concerned to mould a material into some pre- 
conceived shape, the other to elicit from a pre-selected material 
the fantasy that was already latent in it. It is not too much 
to say that, after reading these four chapters, even without 
complete agreement, there is no ordinary man or woman 
but must look on stone, worked and unworked, with a new 
and more lively eye, touch it with a more sensitive hand, 
and think of the artists who have worked in it with a deeper 
understanding. These chapters illuminate not only the 
art of the fifteenth century, but all visual art in all time, 
including that of to-day, from Egyptian temples to Le Cor- 
busier’s steel-framed architecture, from Byzantine mosaic 
to Epstein’s monumental figures. And the underlying theme 
of the whole book is the insistence that stone, though still 
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and silent, embodies life, not death or petrifaction, in a 
concrete form. 

This theme invariably provokes the author to his best 
fights of eloquence, and the one more from which I want to 
quote is a fine culmination of a close argument, several pages 
long, directed to explaining the conception of “ non-rhythmic 
space,” 2.€., the opposite conception to the “ musical” or 
tempo-giving conception of art which, he complains, is the 
only one that most people recognize. Having with great 
acuteness pointed out, in comparing two reliefs by Donatello 
and Agostino respectively, all the technical differences, based 
on differing conceptions, between a great modeller and a great 
carver, and having proceeded to show how the two artists 
illustrate rhythm and non-rhythm, he has claimed that 
thythm, or plasticity, runs counter to the purely spatial con- 
ception of which stone is the symbol. The essence of this 
conception, he asserts, is “ the juxtaposition of similar tones, 
of related contours, of intrinsically related forms ” : moreover, 
it presumes a more or less “ equal light,’ another word for 
space as a homogeneous medium. The words “ equal light ”’ 
strike the preliminary chord for the culminating passage. 

“Piero’s and Agostino’s conception depends upon an almost 
hieratic use of perspective. In terms of perspective was the religion of 
equal light, of space, of stone, expressed in that time. Anyone may 
experience this finality who is familiar with the air of southern lands. 

It is not because of marked difference in tone or in distinctiveness 

that you perceive this wall to be behind this wall. The bricks of the 

farther house-wall are just as clear, just the same colour. Each object 
stands in order, reduced to a common relationship by a common 
medium. You are aware of space: every process seems exposed as 
objects, all of them all at once in their degrees. More especially, just 
as the sun has gone down after a hot day, things stand. A luminous 
whiteness, as yet untrammelled by the dizzy approach of night, is 
common to sea, to road, to house. Stone gleams, the dust is white : 
what is of dark hue is dark, what is darker is blacker without mitigation. 

The sun has disappeared suddenly leaving the world arranged. After 

the long dazzle of the day, your eyes see the world exposed by a neutral 

medium which is but the fresh, caressing air. The evening stirs : the 
concrete world stands concrete. What was the passage of the sun has 
turned into space, and all that is left of passage are the invisible airs. 

Otherwise every phase, all subjective conditions, appear to have been 

transformed into objects arranged in neutral, unbroken perspective.”’ 


One sentence here: “‘ The sun has disappeared suddenly 
leaving the world arranged,” gives the measure of Mr. Stokes’s 
quality of compressing a complex idea into a single lucid 
image. I should like to spend longer—but my space is almost 
out—upon his third part, when we enter the church with 
him, having first properly enjoyed its exterior, and observe, 
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shining in the dim Gothic light, the chapels with their balus. 
trades and their piers carved in relief, the riot of roses and 
elephant-trunks symbolising the union of Sigismondo Mala. 
testa and his Isotta, and the wealth of almost cryptic fantasy 
here fixed in stone. The final chapter, especially, devoted 
to the reliefs of the zodiac, is remarkable for its interesti 
discussion of the reason for the paganism of these reliefs, 
which he finds, not so much in the newly awakened interest 
in classical forms, but in the survival into the Christian era of 
a deeper and older paganism, that of the East and of the 
astrologers. But I must end by calling attention to three 
passages, which I hope and expect that the author will develop 
in a later book, on pages 24, 163 and 220 respectively. The 
middle of these is the longest, but all embody the same thought, 
that possibly the days of the visual arts are numbered, 
Modern scientific power of synthesis, thinks Mr. Stokes, will 
end by destroying the traditional conceptions of art which 
we still share. If the creator is no longer in any way influ- 
enced by his material, by its structure, its locality, even by its 
feel, then the element of space, vital to art, is eliminated. 
If machines can make for him synthetic stones that he can 
mould into any shape his fancy pleases, then stone architecture, 
for instance, will be dead, and building will become “a 
plastic activity pure and simple.’’ And Mr. Stokes concludes 
that “should the growth of plasticity, of manufacture, in 
labour and in art, overpower carving activities altogether, 
there is then no future for visual art as hitherto conceived by 
the European races.” He sees, moreover, an analogous 
process at work in our thinking about the universe which, 
at the dictate of modern astronomy, is becoming less and less 
egocentric. Yet art, as we conceive it, is egocentric, being a 
projection of a self, an assertion of humanity against mere 
process. When humanity, as may possibly happen, no longer 
desires to assert itself against process, then perhaps “ art and 
other reputable projections of fantasy will no longer satisfy.” 
The possibility does not unduly distress Mr. Stokes, since he 
is willing that future generations should enjoy themselves 
as they please: nor need it distress us, for art will last our 
day, however powerfully a different future may throw its 
shadow. Yet it may amuse us to ponder this idea, that we 
are the last survivors of the Stone Age. 


OrLO WILLIAMS. 
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DIARIES AND LETTERS 


Samuel Pepys The Man in the Making. By Arthur Bryant. 
(Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.) 

Creevey’s Life and Times. A Further Selection from the Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Creevey, 1768-1838. Edited by 
John Gore. (John Murray, 18s.) 

A Quaker’s Journal (1804-1861), Being the Diary and Reminis- 
cences of William Lucas of Hitchin. Vol. I (1804-1842). 
Edited by G. E. Bryant and G. P. Baker (Hutchinson, 
18s.). 

The only way thoroughly to enjoy Pepys’ Diary is to drop 
squeamishness, read it in a completely unexpurgated edition 
and sink oneself in the man’s individuality. To those without 
the leisure or the opportunity for such an undertaking, this 
book will give real pleasure—and Pepys’ old friends will also 
welcome it. It tells Pepys’ story as given in his Diary, a true 
picture of the man as he was and the times he lived in. In 
one respect, indeed, the book excels the Diary. We gain from 
it a clear, succinct account of Pepys’ services to the Navy, 
which in the Diary are buried beneath a mass of detail. With 
all his failings, Samuel was a clear-headed, able and dis- 
interested public servant, according to the standard of his 
days, devoted to his ships, determined to keep them efficient 
and at sea in spite of almost insuperable difficulties of graft, 
corruption, and an empty public purse. We are not apt to 
take Pepys seriously, but the fact remains, as the second 
volume will increasingly show, that he was one of the founders 
of the British Navy. 

How delightful to renew acquaintance with Creevey ! 
Mr. Gore has wisely dealt with his abundant material in some- 
what different fashion from Sir Herbert Maxwell in the two 
volumes of 7'he Creevey Papers published in 1903. Sir Herbert 
presented Creevey mainly in his political aspect, as an ardent 
and bitter Whig, whereas the present volume shows him as 
the favourite of society, the habitué of great houses. True, 
we have only his own word for the popularity he enjoyed ; 
it is possible to consider him as a tame cat, a crashing bore, 
an arrant snob. Yet his friends seemed genuinely devoted to 
him, and there is much that is endearing in his unfailing 
kindness and humour, his willingness to be amused, his cheer- 
fulness in poverty and disappointment, his powers of observ- 
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ation and nimble gift of expression. To quote his own ex. 
pression, Creevey is the ‘“‘Memoir Man” par excellence, for 
though his letters were written with a view to subsequent 
publication they are absolutely natural and spontaneous, 
We cannot be grateful enough that in the clubs and great 
country houses of the late Georgian days this bubbling old 
chiel was taking notes. He travels round joyously, and 
wherever we stay with him, be it Holkham or Petworth, we 
feel as if we had been there ourselves. 

William Lucas, brewer and maltster of Hitchin, was a 
very different person from Creevey or Pepys. Yet he possesses 
the Pepysian flavour of genuineness and candour, and his 
journal is almost as life-like as Creevey’s Letters. In early life 
Lucas was one of five apprentice dispensers to a fashionable 
chemist in the Haymarket, patronised by the Duke of York. 
All decoctions and infusions were made over the family 
kitchen fire, greatly to the disturbance of the cook and 
probably in her cooking utensils. We follow Lucas in his 
peaceful ordered life; he shudders with reason at railway 
travelling, for he was involved in an accident when two 
engines drawing the train ran off the ill-laid track without 
apparent reason. He confides to us his doubts as to the 
strictures and “frills” of the Quaker movement (why 
should it be pagan to call Third Day Tuesday ?), and his grief 
that so few meetings, however devout, are conducted without 
temper. He tells us the price of wheat, and the day the black- 
bird sang first. A man well worth knowing, with a gift for 
letting others see his inner mind. 


OLD TIME 


Time Remembered, by Frances Horner (Heinemann ; 15s.). 
The National Review apologises to its readers for the lateness 
of this notice. This book was published in the Autumn, 
but the review copy only reached our office last month. It 
is now in its second edition, and it is likely to run into yet 
more issues. Ordinarily, a book not sent at the proper time 
would not be noticed, but in this case the circumstances are 
not ordinary, the old friendship between Lady Horner and the 
writer, the memory of Mells Park and of the Horner family 
have made a tribute to the gifted author of Time Remembered 
something more than a matter of mere book reviewing. A 
memoir like this is poignant to read when you have lived 
through many of the days with the writer, and when you have 
known and loved those described. Lady Horner has had 
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many very interesting friends, and she has printed many 
first-rate letters from them. Chief of these friends, and far 
the best letter-writer, was Burne Jones, whose affection for 
her began when she was a child and lasted until his death. 
In her youth she lived among painters and poets, later and 
when her children were growing up her path took her among 
Liberal politicians, the well-known figures of the pre-War 
years. ond as she was of these later friends, and devoted 
as they were to her, it always seemed to onlookers that her 
heart was more wedded to art and literature than to the ins, 
outs and shifts which form the daily interests of all Parlia- 
mentary politics. That it was inclination that had kept her 
near to Burne Jones and his circle, and accident that had 
thrown her into touch with active politics. It is true that she 
has been a life-long Liberal, as was Sir John Horner, her 
husband, but she belongs essentially to the Liberalism so 
often held by Victorian painters and men of letters, and not 
at all to the Liberalism of the platform or of party programmes. 
The chapters about Mells and about her early family life 
are not long enough or full enough. A picture of such loveli- 
ness would have borne fuller description. There never was 
such a beautiful family as that of Lady Horner. The two 
girls were older than the two boys, and the four faces were 
different enough, alike only in a beauty of form and expression 
that gave the onlooker something like a pang. A pang, because 
of their wonderful looks and also because one felt that nothing 
in the future could ever be as perfect as the life made for them 
by their mother at Mells. She created a world of art and 
intellect and of fun for them, and they lived it in the flawless 
surroundings of a beautiful country house, with all the 
accompaniments of ponies, swimming, excursions, picnics, 
the best company in the world—hers !—and hosts of friends. 
The sterling background provided by Sir John Horner and 
the traditions and duties of a squire’s family were also theirs. 
Scene after scene comes before one’s eyes from those years 
when the sun always shone. Lady Horner with her daughters 
at the great embroidery frame in the garden while some 
guest read aloud. Edward in his first long flannel trousers, 
and, further back, Mark in ringlets and petticoats. Later on, 
when the girls came out, the atmosphere changed a little, 
for though the talk remained brilliant, the excursions and the 
bathing parties became more adventurous. Who that saw 
Millicent Duchess of Sutherland dive from the top of the 
boat-house at the Duckery will ever forget the sight! Sir 
John Horner, who never varied or lost his sense of value, 
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and who was never impressed when you expected him to be, 
complained humorously about this time that “ Mells wag 
getting like Cremorne.” But there is no space for a longer 
ramble in the “‘ Time Remembered” days. It has been a 
pleasure to read a book which gives so sincere and uncoloured 
a picture of a society that has passed away for ever. Tally. 
rand said : “‘ Nul n’a connu la douceur de la vie qui n’a pas 
vécu avont la Revolution.” Those of us who came to 
maturity before the war feel that no one has realised what 
ease and contentment can be who did not live before 1914, 
This book will, however, show it to them, as a round, curved 
mirror reflects the room, the garden, the sky and makes a 
bright and delicate picture of them all. _ 


THE GREAT COLONIST 


Cecil Rhodes, by his architect, Herbert Baker (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Humphrey Milford ; 10s. 6d.). This is an unusual 
book. Sir Herbert Baker has written it to try and give those, 
who did not know him, an image of Cecil Rhodes, and in this 
difficult task he has succeeded. The whole of this volume 
breathes a piety which is in itself a testimonial of the highest 
order to Rhodes. The author knew the great man well :— 
“. . for ten years, from 1892 till his death, I was continuously 
working in his service, shared some of his counsels, and heard his 
philosophy of life. . . . I lived for some years in a little house in a 
wooded and watered glen on the slope of Table Mountain bordering 

on the garden of Groote Schuur. Early on many mornings, he riding 

at his accustomed meditative pace and I walking, we discussed, briefly, 
with long intervals, his work on road making, house building, tree 


cutting and planting. . . . I was able . . . to see a little behind the 
veil of the other soul-side to that which he faced the common world 
with.” 


The pages that follow this modest explanation are deeply 
interesting. They are just Rhodes as we knew him, and no 
one who cared for that wonderful man will read them without 
emotion. They are not, however, written for us, they are 
for those of another generation who have either heard nothing 
about Cecil Rhodes or who have been told a pack of lies. 
So little do even the Rhodes scholars who live on his bounty 
know about their Founder that Sir Herbert has often been 
asked by one or other of them whether it is true that Rhodes 
drank! It is to be hoped that each of the present and future 
Rhodes scholars will read this brief but admirable sketch 
and realise something of the greatness of the man to whom 
they owe their University careers. 
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Rhodes had the soul of an artist, the vision of a nation 
builder and the austerity of a seer. He built a beautiful 
house for his guests to stay in, but he wasted no time or 
money on comforts or luxuries for himself. The following 
is typical :— 

“ Though he loved spending a week-end amidst his farms, he would 
not own or build an extravagant house for himself. But he com- 
missioned me to design, and Pickstone (who managed his fruit farms) 
to build, a cottage which he challenged us to make a record of simplicity 
and cheapness. Though it was indeed a bare-walled, bare-boarded 
little building, very different from the two houses he built for his 
friends . . . he was quite content with it.” 

Though he would spend nothing on himself, he was a great 
believer in the building of fine houses and laying out of lovely 
gardens, “‘ making homes,’ he would say. He believed in 
beauty, in poetry, and in the influence of lovely surroundings. 
He built a house on the slopes of Table Mountain for Rudyard 
Kipling, because he admired the poet and was devoted to the 
man. ‘It will help him—to look at that view,’ was Rhodes’ 
thought. He believed that South Africa needed all the beauty 
that man could give her to add to the beauty she already has, 
and his influence in this matter has been very great. Helped 
by Sir Herbert Baker and the architects who joined Sir Herbert 
in South Africa, the buildings put up in the Transvaal, after 
it became British in 1901, were worthy of the great Colonist, 
some of whose artistic dreams have been remembered 
although his national dreams have been too often forgotten. 


V. M. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Government in Transition, by The Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace 
Percy. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) The civilized world, as Lord 
Eustace Percy sees it, is witnessing the death of an old and 
the birth of a new economic era. Gone for ever are the days of 
expanding populations, soaring capital, unlimited production. 
Far from entering upon an epoch of mass mechanical produc- 
tion, we are destined in future to see the decline of the machine. 
For the birthrate in all countries is steadily falling, the world 
is entering upon a static phase, when nations will have to be 
content, as previous to the nineteenth-century industrial 
expansion they were content, to supply their own needs, with 
the emphasis on quality rather than quantity. This complete 
change of outlook may not be possible without violent revo- 
lution, which our author hopes to avert by directing the minds 
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of his fellow-countrymen to the preliminary steps which may 
assist this transformation of mind. Capital and labour will 
be constrained to make equal sacrifices ; the returns of the 
capital will perforce diminish, while the hidebound restric- 
tions of trades unionism must disappear ; with the more equal 
distribution of wealth, taxation will diminish its yield and 
social services will have to be increasingly paid for by the 
beneficiaries themselves. We must return, all of us, to a simpler 
standard of life, and who shall say that it will not eventually 
make for greater happiness ? At first sight, Lord Eustace’s 
outlines of practical and immediate measures may seem 
inadequate to the immense issues involved. He may appear 
to prophesy an invasion by the ocean and to suggest an 
improved system of plumbing asa remedy. Yet, on reflection, 
he is probably right. He is not alone in his contention. Many 
of the younger generation think as he does, and we should be 
further on the road towards it, were it not that our rulers 
and economic experts are blind, hidebound, and worn out. 
Though our author has obviously not worked out all his 
policies, and it is doubtful whether such a transformation 
can be wrought without violent disturbance, yet he has cut 
preliminary steps which will help to put us on the right road 
in this thought-producing and not unhopeful book. 


Sanctuary, by Christina Chapin. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 
3s. 6d.) Amid the whirr and racket of a mechanically-driven 
England, it is still possible to find immemorial peace among 
the hills. Their silence, unbroken throughout the ages, strikes 
deep into the soul. Even in the days of the Roman Empire, 
in Miss Chapin’s fine poem, the downs meant peace, safety, 
sanctuary given by the spirits of the past. A threatened tribe 
take refuge in the hills, and though a Roman cohort attack 
and defeat them, the legionaries cannot resist the spirit of 
the place, they are driven from it in the hour of victory. 
The poem has a smooth, spacious rhythm, well suited to its 
theme, and there is a message in it for modern ears. Will 
the spirit of the downs still be powerful enough to banish 
screeching “‘progress”’ from its neighbourhood? Will the 
downs remain as they have been for countless ages, a 
sanctuary? Eternal London, by the same author (De La 
More Press, London, 2s.), with illustrations by Muriel Gill, 
is a London Calendar of great charm. June and December 
are truly poetic. 


L’ Asie Contre l Europe, par le docteur A. F. Legendre, Ouvrage 
couronné par TAcademie Francaise, Plon, Paris (18 fr.). 
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Doctor Legendre, Far-Eastern expert, anthropologist, 
sociologist, has written a close and very able study of the 
upheaval in the Far East and its effects. This is a book 
which should be translated. It concerns England with her 
vast Eastern possessions and trade quite as much, if not more, 
than France. Doctor Legendre thinks that the international 
demagogue, with his pacifist cant, has a great deal to answer 
for, and that “ self-determination ” has been a cruelty when 
it has been applied to backward peoples. ‘‘ What base and 
even criminal actions have been committed in the name of 
peace, of conciliation!’ he exclaims. Those inconscient 
wreckers, he thinks, who disregard all biological and evolu- 
tionary laws, have already shaken the mental and social 
equilibrium of quantities of primitive or half-civilized peoples. 
The work of the English and French for 200 years in the East 
isnow menaced. Why has this happened ? Doctor Legendre 
thinks that the white race has perhaps begun to disbelieve in its 
mission. The above reflections are in the thoughtful preface. 
The book itself is an historical and geographical survey of 
the Far East by a man who knows it well. It is full of “ stuff” 
and constitutes a guide to Far-Eastern affairs that cannot 
be disregarded. 


Great Lives : Darwin, by W. G. Hingston; Milton, by Rose 
Macaulay ; William Morris, by Montague Weekley ; Byron, 
by Peter Quennell. (Duckworth, 2s. each.) The Great Lives 
Series already numbers over thirty volumes, and others are 
in preparation. It is a useful collection, for these brief 
accounts—none exceed 150 pages—show literary skill, 
humour, and grasp of the hero’s character and effect 
upon his times. Charles Darwin seems the first scientist to 
be so commemorated. The present generation has never 
heard of the storms aroused by the newly-discovered doctrines 
of Evolution and Natural Selection. As set down by Mr. 
Hingston they make an excellent story, for he has contrived 
to sink himself in the spirit of the age he describes. 

It is difficult for the sprightly cynicism of Miss Macaulay 
to enter into the spirit of a Puritan of the Civil Wars, lonely, 
blind, torn by the conflicting passions of his time. Hence we 
are regaled with much clever wit about—but little under- 
standing of—John Milton. The Life of William Morris is 
timely, as his centenary occurs this year. Morris, though out 
of fashion now, was a great craftsman, and the enthusiasm 
which brought his business to success on an initial capital of 
£140 compels admiration. His art may not be appreciated 
now, but he transformed the atrocious taste which preceded 
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it. Mr. Quennell gives a spirited study of Byron’s difficult 
and complicated nature. 


The Queen and Mr. Gladstone, 1880-1898. Vol. IJ. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 25s.) On January 2, 1896, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote in his Diary : ‘“‘ I place on record my strong desire that 
after my decease my family shall be most careful to keep in 
the background all information respecting the Queen and 
myself during these latter years down to 1894 when they died 
a natural death. ...” Lord Gladstone, his son, considered 
that the publication of the Letters of Queen Victoria absolved 
him from the obligation thus imposed, and he issued an 
Apologia in 1928. The printing of Gladstone’s letters to the 
Queen is in itself a harmless proceeding; they prove that 
Gladstone as a Royal correspondent was pompous and dull 
though always correct, and that the Queen, while strongly 
disapproving his policy and speaking her mind openly in her 
letters—as she did, indeed, to all her Ministers—yet remained 
strictly Constitutional in withdrawing her opposition when 
she had let her views be known. Victoria was no puppet 
whatever Minister represented her. Mr. Guedalla’s Com- 
mentary, however, is such a travesty of history as leaves the 
reader astounded. The Queen is shown as solely inspired by 
personal vanity and dislike of a minister who did not toady 
her and her deep disquiet over the surrender of Majuba and 
the fall of Khartoum is represented as mere strutting Jingoism. 
The delay in sending an expedition to relieve Gordon is ascribed 
entirely to military disagreements as to the route ; the party 
cleavage over Home Rule is dismissed in an airy phrase: 
‘“* Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues were not all of one mind.” The 
Liberal Administrations between 1880-95 have found countless 
historians, and, on the whole, the verdict of posterity has 
justified the Queen’s view, not Mr. Gladstone’s. Lord Cromer, 
a strong Liberal, has given in Modern Egypt, his opinion of 
Gladstone’s share in the Khartoum mess and Garvin’s recent 
Life of Joseph Chamberlain tells plainly what Gladstone’s 
own followers felt about his Home Rule policy. Set beside 
these reasoned historians, Mr. Guedalla’s gibes sound tawdry 
and impertinent. He claims to be an historian. What made 
him write this book ? 


A Great Lady’s Friendships. Letters to Mary, Marchioness of 
Salisbury, Countess of Derby, 1862-1890, with Introduction 
and Notes by the Lady Burghclere. (Macmillan and Co. 
21s.) The generation which remembers Mary, Lady Derby 
has not altogether passed away, though the circumstances 
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which gave her the position she held have faded into the limbo 
of forgotten things. Born, brought up and twice married 
within the circle of great families who then ruled England, she 
seems to have combined a natural interest in public affairs 
with great sympathy and personal charm. Hence statesmen, 
ambassadors and even crowned heads wrote to her of politics 
as well as the current gossip of the day. This book would have 
gained by incorporation with Lady Burghclere’s previous 
sketch of its heroine, for the correspondence is all one-sided, 
and it would have been interesting to read Lady Derby’s part 
in it. The most remarkable letters come from Sophie, Queen 
of the Netherlands, a woman full of shrewd insight whose 
estimate of Bismarck and Prussia has been justified by events. 
It is curious to read the verdicts passed on the French in 1871 
by such experienced diplomatists as Lord Cowley. They 
regarded France as a nation destroyed for ever by her own 
degeneracy! Lady Burghclere has given us a pleasant and 
readable book ; it is grievous to reflect that it will be her last. 


Germany Prepares for War, by Ewald Banse (Lovat Dickson, 
10s. 6d.). We have quoted fully from this book in an earlier 
issue. It has now been translated by Mr. Alan Harris. 
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This book is simply and openly a competent discussion of 
the character and geography of the countries Germany may 
decide to attack, and of England he writes with special 
enthusiasm, “‘It is very important to make up our minds 
how the English character may be expected to react to a 
hostile invasion. The nation will certainly rush to arms as 
one man and with heroic obstinacy let itself be mown down 
in front of the line of the Ouse or the chalk and jurassic hills, 
before it is forced back step by step. But it is questionable 
whether the English could face starvation. . . . We confess 
that it gives us pleasure to meditate on the destruction that 
must, sooner or later, overtake this proud and seemingly 
invincible nation, and to think that this country, which was 
last conquered in 1066, will once more obey a foreign master 
or at any rate have to resign its rich colonial empire.” This is 
accompanied by a nice little map, showing the routes by which 
the landings are to be effected, mainly from Belgium, at 
points from Dover to Great Yarmouth, while from Ireland a 
force disperses ‘‘ The crowded rabbit warrens of the Midlands.” 
The author wisely decides that a navy big enough to attack 
any of our imperial possessions with real effect cannot be 
built. Therefore, it will be essential to overcome the British 
Navy in the North Sea and deal with the Mother Country 
first. 

Thus condensed the book may sound like a product of 
Bedlam, but nothing strikes the reader more forcibly than 
the utter determination of the writer. Deliberately he 
surveys the last war and draws lessons from it. With equal 
deliberation he sketches the future. ‘“‘ And what one man, 
or one people, desires with the whole strength of his soul, 
that he will attain. There is no power on earth stronger 
than the human will.’”’ How seriously the German Govern- 
ment regards this publication is shown by the English 
publisher’s narration, in the first pages, of how the manuscript 
reached his hand, and how official and “ unofficial ” German 
callers have since besieged him with offers of everything from 
bribes to threats. They even suggested he should go to 
Germany—but Mr. Lovat Dickson has sensibly remained 
in England, to receive the congratulations his enterprise 
deserves. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


First Over Everest. The Houston Mount Everest Expedi- 
tion, 1933. With a Foreword by John Buchan. 
(John Lane, 12s. 6d.) 


The members of the Expedition have combined to tell of the conquest 
of Mount Everest from the air. No detail is omitted which can help the 
reader to understand the huge amount of scientific preparation, trouble, 
forethought, human endurance and pluck, required to fly two planes with 
their pilots, observers and cameras over those stupendous summits. There 
were two successful flights of three hours each, yet they were only rendered 
possible by a year’s incessant labour. The story is well worth reading and 
the nation’s acknowledgments are due to Lady Houston, to whom the 
book is dedicated, for having provided the wherewithal to secure this 
triumph of English skill. 


Indian Patchwork. By Edward and Mary Charles. (William 
Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Bitter as this work is, it rings true. Edward Charles was Principal in 
1927 of a Hindu-Moslem University College in Central India. He gives 
us records, made at the time, of salient happenings during his tenure of 
office, and his wife supplements the story by extracts from her diary. 
Charles was a man of high ideals and conscientious rectitude ; he bore it 
for six months. Those who wish to know what a self-governed India will 
be like should read this unvarnished account of an organization composed of 
Indian students such as will be the political leaders of to-morrow. 


Post Bag Diversions. Elicited by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen 
7s. 6d.) 


We should all have liked to be the recipients of Mr. Lucas’s corre- 
spondence, and it is good of him to share it with us. It would surely be 
worth while to publish in full the delightful letters of Canon Beeching, of 
whom, alas, only three appear here. The writers range from Galsworthy, 
Kipling and Arnold Bennett to Cinquevalli of billiard ball fame, and all have 
something good to say. 


The Unknown Cromwell. By F. J. Hayward. (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 


The miseries of the Civil War bit deeply into the subconcious mind of 
Englishmen, so deeply that three hundred years after they are still unable 
to grasp that there were two sides to the question. The appearance of 
Hilaire Belloc’s Charles I and Miss James’ Social Policy During the Puritan 
Revolution have stung Professor Hayward into reply. His study of Crom- 
well as a man is interesting, but is it not almost time that we gave up trying 
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to prove our points? The Cavalier from his point of view is ineradicably 
right, so is the Puritan, and Cromwell only defined human nature when he 
said : ‘‘ Vote it as you will; there is a company of poor men who will give 
their lives sooner than see it settled so.” 


The Life of William Beckford. By J. W. Oliver. (Oxford 
University Press, Milford, 12s. 6d.) 


The eighteenth century was more tolerant of individualism than our 
standardised age, but even to his contemporaries William Beckford was a 
crank. Nothing can make him an attractive hero, but Mr. Oliver gives 
us a candid fairminded study of a type of character which we are not likely 
to see again. 


The Death Ship. By B. Traven. (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d.) 


An American sailor misses his ship which sails from Antwerp without 
him, with all his papers and identity cards on board. After many wander- 
ings he joins a “ Death ship,” i.e., a vessel ‘ wanted by the police ” for 
carrying contraband cargo, and due to be scuttled sooner or later for her 
insurance. The conditions on board are horrible. The book is well written 
and holds the attention. 


Black August. By Dennis Wheatley. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 


A most exciting story of a revolution that takes place at some future 
date in England. It is full of hairbreadth escapes with a very satisfactory 
dénouement. The book presents a picture realistic enough to make us 
think seriously of what would happen were a revolution ever to materialise 
in fact. 


The Official History of the War. Military Operations, France 
and Belgium, 1914. Compiled by Brigadier-General 
Sir J. E. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G. (Macmillan, Vol. I, 
Third Edition, 12s. 6d. Maps in separate case to 
match, 5s. 6d.) 


A long review of this important book by Major-General Sir Charles 
Gwynn, K.C.B., appeared in our February issue, but as we inadvertently 
omitted to give the name of the publisher and the price, we gladly do so now. 


Schools—1934. (Price 2s. 6d., by post 3s. 3d.) 


This annual directory of schools in Great Britain, arranged in order of 
counties and towns, has reached its eleventh edition. It not only includes 
statistical information regarding Public Schools for boys, but also a supple- 
mentary list of schools on the Continent. Copies can be obtained from the 
well-known scholastic agents, Truman & Knightly, Ltd., 61, Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. It is well illustrated, and must prove most useful to parents 
seeking schools for their children. 


Who’s Who, 1934. (A. & C. Black, 60s.) 


This “ Annual Biographical Dictionary, with which is incorporated 
“Men and Women of the Time,’”’ to quote the quaint description of the 
title page, has reached its eighty-sixth issue. We can only say it becomes 
more and more indispensable, and no person of affairs can afford to do 
without it. 


